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QuoTH Witlaf, King of the Saxons, 
Ere his spirit passed away, 

‘* Who drains my horn without stopping — 
A saint shall be that day !"’ 
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KING WITLAF'S, DRINKING HORN —A. KAPPEs. 


They took it, the monks of Croyland, 
And bore him to his rest ; 

They drained it from matins to vespers, 
And each man did his best ! 


From the abbot down to the scullion, 
They tugged at it night and day, 
Till each was a Saint in glory — 














If he happened to go that way ! — Danish Song. 
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TWO QUEENS IN WESTMINSTER. 





In the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
Where the sculptured ceilings rare 

Show the conquered stone-work hanging 
Like cobweb films in air, 

There are held two shrines in keeping, 
Whose memories closely press — 

The tomb of the Rose of Scotland, 
And that of stout Queen Bess. 


Each side of the sleeping Tudor 
They lie; and over their dust 

The canopies mould and blacken, 
And the gilding gathers rust ; 

While, low on the marble tablet, 
Each effigied in stone, 

They lie, as they went to judgment, 
Uncrowned, and cold, and alone. 


Beside them pass the thousands, 
Each day; and hundreds strive 
To read the whole of the lesson 
That is known to no man alive, 
Of which was the more to be pitied, 
Or which the more to be feared, 
The half masculine petulant ruler, 
Or the woman too close endeared. 


One weakened her land with faction, 
One strengthened with bands of steel, 
One died on the black-draped scaffold, 
One broke on old-age's wheel. 
And both—oh, sweet Heaven, the pity !— 
Felt the thorns in the rim of the crown, 
Far more than the sweep of the ermine, 
Or the ease of the regal down. 


Was the Stuart of Scotland plotting 
For her royal sister's all ? 

Was it hatred, in crown or in person, 
Drove the Tudor to wish her fall ? 

Was there guilty marriage with Bothwell, 
And black crime at the Kirk of Field ? 
And what meed how the smothered passion 

That for Essex stood half revealed 


Dark questions !—and who shall solve them ? 
Not one, till the great assize, 
When royal secrets and motives 
Shall be opened to commonest eyes ° 
Not even by bookworm students, 
Who shall dig, and cavil, and grope, 
And keep to the ear learned promise, 
While they break it to the hope. 


Ah, well !—there is one sad lesson 
Made clear to us all, at the worst — 
Of two forces, made quite incarnate, 
And that equally blessed and cursed : 
With the English woman, all-conquering, 
Was Power, with its handmaid Pride: 
With the Scottish walked hot-browed Passion, 
Calling lovers to her side, 


And the paths were the paths of ruin, 
Of disease and of wo, to both — 
With their guerdon the sleepless pillow, 
And their weapon the broken troth ; 
And each, when she died, might have shuddered 
To know she had failed to find 
So near an approach to contentment 
As that felt by some landless hind. 


Ah, well, again !—they are sleeping 
Divided, yet side by side ; 
And the lesson were far less heedful 
If their sepulchres severed wide ; 
And well, for Bess and for Marie, 
That the eyes, to judge them at last, 
Will be free from the veils and the glamors 
Blinding all, in the present and past. 
— Henry Morford. 
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PATRIOTISM AND 





POWDER. 





PATRIOTISM and powder have gone hand in hand 
ever since powder was invented. Before that noisy 
day it was patriotism and the pike, the spear, the 
sword, the catapult, the battering-ram. Force of 
some kind has always been the companion of patriot- 
ism, which has never existed actively without it. 
That the two should be united, is not an agreeable 
reflection ; that it is necessary they should be united, 
is a still less agreeable one. Why cannot men love 
their country without hating other men for loving 
their country? Why does patriotism imply aggres- 
sion, battle, conquest? The theologians have an 
answer for us, and the ethnologists have an answer 


‘|that of powder. 


for us; but neither is satisfactory. For, granting on 
the one hand that men make war, because they are 
wicked ;—and on the other hand, because their cli- 
mate and race lead them to—the main question — 
Why should they do so? remains unanswered. 

Not to consider it so gravely, however — for noth- 
ing is further from our thoughts than the intention 
to moralize—it is somewhat curious that we are not 
content to let powder do its work, and to dismiss 
it until the same work is to be done again. One 
would think that the force by which we win and lose 
our battles, would be so distasteful to us, when our 
battles were lost and won, so provocative of bloody 
memories, that we would hasten to put it out of 
sight and out of mind. ‘The burnt child dreads the 
fire.” It is an old axiom, but it does not hold good 
when the child is “ of larger growth,” and the fire is 
It was patriotic to burn it when it 
was needed, and it is patriotic to burn it when it is 
not needed. Great is the glory, and never ceasing 
the necessity of burning powder ! 

If we are still graver than we mean to be, it is 
because the black-letter day of the whole year —the 
Fourth of July, is nigh at hand. How can we — how 
can any sane man, be otherwise than grave, not to 
say alarmed, when he reflects upon what is inevit- 
able? Not merely on that one day, for the noise, 
and smoke, and danger of that one day might be 
borne, but for days and weeks before it. From the 
middle of June at the latest, he is disturbed in his 
morning sleep— (the last and sweetest sleep of the 
night, the sweetest because the last) —by the sud- 
den discharge of a pistol under his window, seem- 
ingly at the head of his bed, and by the letting off of 
scattering fire-crackers. He starts up with an ex- 
clamation, which is likely to be profane, and sinks 
back again—to sleep, if he can. On his way down 
town he finds the sidewalks littered with a crowd of 
young urchins, who salute him as he passes, some 
with pistols, others with crackers and torpedoes. He 
reaches his place of business in an irritable frame of 
mind, and taking up the morning papers to see 
whether hops are quiet, and cheese is active, he 
lights upon the flaming advertisement of some noted 
maker of pyrotecnics, and a “communicated” puff of 
his diabolical enterprise. Instead of flax and wool, 
he finds gun cotton; and where he should find putty, 
he is startled by powder. Clearly the editor has fire- 
works on the brain! He opens his letters, and learns, 
to his disgust, that his partner, who is abroad, has 
consigned to the house a large lot of chasers, a /a 
Gravelotte, and rockets, a la Sedan! Bah! 

He returns to his house at dusk, and his wife re- 
counts the little adventures of the day. She was just 
stepping out of the carriage at Stewart’s, to order that 
love of a Chené silk which she saw yesterday, when 
a dreadful brat threw something under the horses’ 
feet, which went off, and made the horses go off, too. 
She almost fainted with fright. He confounds the 
brat, and consoles her. ‘“ But that isn’t all.” ‘“ What 
else?’’ ‘Why, Master Tom has been teasing me all 
day for money to buy a gun.” “Tom sha’n’t havea 
gun.” ‘So I told him, and he’s been in the sulks 
ever since.” “Let him sulk; in the meantime let us 
have dinner.” 

The gun business has to be gone over again when 
the family sit down to dine, for Master Tom is perti- 
nacious. His father effects a compromise, over the 
soup, with a small brass cannon, and so the matter 
ends —for that day. They dine with a popping of 
muskets outside, and a recurrence of sulphurous 
smells, The evening papers are brought in, and, like 
their morning brethren, they are given up to fire- 
works. The only satisfactory paragraph in any of 
them is a graphic account of the explosion of a pow- 
der factory! ‘Hang all powder, say I,” remarks 
Paterfamilias. Materfamilias assents. Master Tom 
says nothing, but he thinks all the more. 

There is a laughable way of looking at this, as 
there is a laughable way of looking at mosquitoes, but 
those who are stung by it, like those who are stung 
by mosquitoes, are never able to adopt it. A good 
many people who thought they had sense sneered 
at the mathematician, Babbage, because he raved 
against the hand-organs of London; he was right in 
so doing, however, and if they had had sense they 
would have raved with him. It would be impolite to 
say that those who do not share our detestation of 
powder, are without sense, so we will not say it. We 
will merely say that they are without some sense 
which we possess, and which we should be glad to 
part with, when the Fourth of July is approaching. 








than we have to the First of April. They are both 
good days, and the only difference we can see be- 
tween them is, that when one comes we make fools 
of others, and when the other comes, of ourselves ! 
Did our forefathers do so? Perhaps, but we doubt 
it. We forget whether Independence Day was cele- 
brated during the Revolution, but probably not. 
There was so much hard fighting to: be done. then, 
and the ultimate victory was so uncertain, there 
could have been no leisure, and but little heart, for 
civic celebrations. They were a practical set of men, 
those brave old ancestors of ours, and we may be 
sure they did not waste their powder. When the 
Revolution was over, and the Colonies had become 
States, the remembrance of what their independence 
had cost must have imparted a serious character to 
the day on which it. was first declared. They ob- 
served it gravely. If they turned out, it was not as 
the crack city regiments turn out now, in gorgeous 
uniforms, with much gold lace upon them, and the 
clamor of many brazen instruments, but as veterans 
who knew what war was. If they went to the town 
hall, or the meeting house, it was to listen to the 
stately periods of the Everett of the time. They sang 
patriotic anthems: 
‘* Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 
Tents were erected, where gingerbread and spruce 
beer could be obtained by the young people, and 
grog of becoming stiffness by their elders. If they 
grew merry at last, they kept their merriment 
‘* Within the limits of becoming mirth.” 

We have never considered our ancestors better 
than ourselves—in some respects, perhaps, we are 
better than our ancestors; but they certainly had one 
virtue which we do not have—they knew how to 
keep the Fourth of July becomingly. They kept it 
like men, not like children. 
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EN MINIATURE. 


From the German of Elize Polko. 





THE lovely Anna Smythers, of Ghent, found a joy- 
ous life awaiting her as a pupil in the studio of Ger- 
hard Dow, the famous painter of the Netherlands. 

Her father had at last yielded to her repeated en- 
treaties for instruction by a regular master, and the 
hope of her enriching both herself and him, by the 
practice of the art, which he esteemed but lightly, 
had decided him to send her to Leyden, to the home 
of Dow, who was a distant relative of her deceased 
mother. Thus, for the first time, Anna stepped from 
the gloom of a lonely youth, into a warm, bright, 
atmosphere of affection. Free to devote herself 
openly to the art, which she had so long secretly 
adored, she now blossomed like a rose, to the joy of 
all who saw her, and her rich talent developed itself 
with astonishing rapidity. 

Dow’s studio was a spacious room, with a northern 
exposure, full of soft lights, and looking down upon 
the waters of a quiet stream. Wondrous order 
reigned in the cool, attractive retreat. The master 
never began his morning work, until every particle 
of dust had subsided. Long after blonde Anna stood 
painting zealously at her easel, Dow would wait 
patiently, watching the fine motes floating in the sun- 
shine, and when the giddy whirl had ceased, he would 
slowly bring forth from a chest his palette, with all 
its belongings, carefully select his colors, and take 
the brush in his hand. Then there must be no going 
to and fro among the pupils —a rule of especial irk- 
someness to impetuous Franz Von Mieris, who would 
gladly have run every five minutes from one easel to 
another. Anna wore her brown frock looped up, 
lest in her quick motions it might sweep the floor 
and whirl a cloud of the dreaded dust into the air; and 
indeed, she had no cause to blush for the little feet 
which stood in their high-heeled shoes, as trim and 
delicate as a princess’s own. Her close-fitting jacket 
displayed the charming outlines of her form, and her 
padded sleeves were pushed back from a pair of 
hands which Franz Von Mieris declared the fairest 
in the Netherlands. Unfortunately for the young 
scholar, Anna’s easel was placed at such an angle, 
that only at rare intervals some turn of her head 
brought to his view her delicate profile and rosy 
cheek. So he admired all the more ardently the 
golden hair fastened in heavy braid at the back of 
her head, and falling on each side in a shower of curls. 
We have a charming picture by Franz Mieris, in his 
later years,in which he has represented himself stand- 





We have no more objection to the Fourth of July 


ing before his easel, dressed in black velvet, his bold, 
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THE ALDINE. 








handsome face turned toward the observer, and his 
aristocratic hand resting between the folds of some 
rich drapery, hanging over the back ofa chair. Near 
him stands a girlish figure in the precise attitude 
of the beautiful Anna in the old studio; the slender 
waist, the lovely shoulders and neck encircled bya 
golden chain, the luxuriant hair, a glimpse of the 
cheek, and the white, girlish hand —all are deline- 
ated with the touch of a master. Upon the easel is a 
faintly outlined picture of a lady, blonde and beauti- 
ful, with smiling lips and eyes— the portrait of the 
young pupil herself. 
against the wall, a reminder of the merry music which | 
sounded so often through the studio, and in the back 
ground appears Frau Katherina bearing refreshments 
for her husband and his scholars. 

Indeed, there had been no dearth of music in the 
Leyden studio. If Dow were weary, or the sky gray 
and overcast, Anna must sing in her sweet voice, or 








On one side a bass-viol leans 
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comparison between that slender form and his own 
perfect proportions? Did not all the beauties of 
Leyden declare his black eyes unsurpassed? Had 
ever any one, except Anna Smythers of Ghent, with- 
stood his eloquent lips and fearless glances? And 
yet she preferred that insignificant fellow! Had he 
possessed the arm of a giant, how gladly would he 
have flung Jacob Heers back to that Rome whence 
he came! 
tomed regularity in the studio. A woman in love 
seems in that blessed time to forget for one thing all 
the most earnest pursuits of her life. Dow's pupil 
now often neglected her easel to sit for hours in her 





|own little room, watching the path of the clouds, and 


wondering much how her father would receive the 
young sculptor, when he should one day go to Ghent, 
to say to him, “I ask your daughter for my wife.” 
The master, excited by Franz Mieris’s jesting ques- 
| tions, began to wonder aloud at the negligence of his 





of love streaming from his eyes ypon the painting 
maiden. The wild roses outside the window pressed 
curiously against the panes, and beetles and butter- 
flies nearly beat out their brains upon the glass, while 
the sparrows loudly related to each other, and to 
everyone who chose to listen, that inside the studio 
there everything was not quite as it should be. Now 
and then Anna’s glance hastily sought the face of the 


Anna no-longer appeared with her accus-| rich miller, and the faintest intimation of a sportive 


| smile flitted across the deep earnestness of her noble 
| face. 

At last she arose, and stepping toward Gerhard 
| Dow, she said, “‘ Your eyes shall first behold my trial- 
piece. Tell me if it is good work !"’ 

Gerhard Dow laid upon the palm of his broad right 
hand the tiniest painting that ever artist-fingers had 
| created, and gazed upon it in amazement. 

“Child, you have learned more than ! could ever 


[have taught you! Such work as this, neither I my- 


the artist Terburg come over with his violin, and | once so diligent pupil. It was well that Frau Kathe-| self, nor any other painter in the Netherlands, could 


Franz play the bass-viol. 
angry that Anna never seemed moved by the plain- 
tive strains which he drew from his instrument, and 
answered only by roguish smiles all the languishing 
glances with which he accompanied them. The 


ments of his susceptible heart. She jested with 
merry indifference, deaf to his half-uttered declara- 
tions of love, and at last told him plainly that the 
gay, light-hearted Franz Mieris pleased her a thou- 
sand times more than his quiet, melancholy double. 
A wonderful instrument is a woman’s heart. The 
most practised hand often fails to elicit harmonious 
accords from its delicate strings, while, sometimes, 


coax him to let “the child” alone. 
| were always together as usual, and Anna’s face was 
| so radiantly happy, and her voice sounded so sweetly 


At evening they 


| to the accompaniment of Jacob Heers's lute, that the | 
maiden could not be made to understand the senti- | 


master always forgot his little resentment. 

So days and weeks passed away. But suddenly, 
one day, Pére Smythers appeared in the studio, and 
in curt, decided terms, demanded the return of his 
daughter, for whom he had found 


an acceptable 
suitor. 


He also hinted at secret information from 
some one, that Anna was learning nothing of import- 
| ance, and evincing no zeal in her work. 

Oddly enough, he had brought with him his pros- 





beneath unskilled fingers, sound forth the sweetest | pective son-in-law, Lucas Smart, the richest miller in 


Poor Franz was sadly|rina knew so well how to pacify her husband, and|equal. I know not who has secretly instructed you. 


| Thank him, not me, for your success. You have cre- 
lated the most exquisite miniature genre-picture that 
| my eyes ever beheld!” 

So saying he approached Herr Smythers and Lucas 
Smart, and held out his hand. Franz Mieris came 
near and peered over their shoulder, and all three 
gazed in amazement upon the wonderful miniature 
painting, whose every line was executed with the 
most enchanting clearness and delicacy. There was 
a windmill with its sails, a stout miller who strikingly 
resembled Lucas Smart, horses with sacks, carts, and 
many people crowded together, but each figure en- 
tirely distinct and perfect in its kind. 











melodies. So the heart of the fair Anna, impervious | 
to the ardent eyes of Franz Mieris, melted before 
the gentle glances of the young sculptor Jacob Heers, 
who, having just returned from Rome, was a frequent 
visitor at Gerhard Dow’s atelier. The musical enter- 
tainments now received a new impetus, for Heers 
could strike the lute with a master-hand. Some- 


. ° | 
Ghent, with whose well-kept person he hoped most 
| 


favorably to impress his daughter. | 

But, alas, how pale grew the face of the beautiful 
girl! 
greeting. 


bursting from her eyes. 








times the returned prodigal discoursed with eloquent 
enthusiasm upon the wonder-land of divine statues, 
and a sky perennially blue. How they all listened! 


Anna. 
admiration upon the dark, earnest face of the speaker, 
falling only when his soft glance met her own, which 
happened oftener and oftener. The rose glowed 
deeper on the maiden’s check, her breath, grew 
quicker, her smile more radiant, and thus the “bluc 
flower” of a first happy love unfolded in Gerhard 
Dow’s studio. 

Frau Katherina was soon the confidante of the 
girl’s over-full heart, and, after the manner of women, 
she constituted herself the guardian of the lovers. It 
was she who arranged for Anna a seat beside herself 
in the twilight, at that window of the parlor which 
looked out upon the street, where Jacob Heers was 
sure to pass, bow a respectful greeting, and then step 
a little nearer. Then the housewife would suddenly 
remember some important matters demanding her 
immediate presence. There seemed always to be a 
kettle boiling over in the kitchen, and there were no 
such junketing cats in all Leyden beside as in Ger- 
hard Dow’s house. 

Meanwhile the young people were left alone. Their 
conversation was very softly carried on, the little 
blonde head peering so shyly from behind the yel- 
low violets and rosemary. Sometimes a man’s hand, 
strong and shapely, stole in, and rested on the win- 
dow-sill— perhaps to set the flower-pots right — no 
wearisome labor, surely ; yet the rosy, girlish fingers 
hastened to aid that hand, and so were held suddenly 
in warm, sweet imprisonment, until Frau Katherina 
came back, and the dungeon opened of itself. But 
the lovers were not seldom startled in a more un- 
gentle fashion. A rain of coarser garden vegetables 
would fall among the flowers, accompanied by a 
shrill whistle, or a sneering laugh. Whence came 
these insults ? 

Gerhard Dow, whose eyes were wont to observe so 
closely every lineament of the human face, seemed 
Strangely blind to the plain declaration of the two 
happy faces, but Franz Von Mieris’s dark-blue eyes 
were all the keener, and his heart was torn with angry 
jealousy. 

Perhaps he had made love to the charming Anna 
more as a pleasant pastime, than in sacred earnest, 
yet none the less had his manly vanity received a 
painful stab. Such wounds are always hard to heal. 

Was not Jacob Heers a head shorter than he? What 


Tears were a poor accom. | 


| to a parent. 


ent daughter, but in reference to her future husband 

| she begged that the decision might be delayed fora 
few years. Frau Katherina, meanwhile, encouraged 
her by signs. 

The old man received this request in great anger, 
|and cursed at once Gerhard Dow’s studio, and his 
own folly in ever having sent his daughter there. 

“Now, she is good for nothing in the world!” he 
cried, striking the table, and setting free a great cloud 
head dust, to the distraction of the master; “ for what is 
a girl good for but to be married? She has learned 
no more than a thousand others, and now I shall be 
| pnor all my life, and she with me!” 

Anna drew herself up, and cried, with glowing 
cheeks and flashing eyes: 

“Wait a little, father, before you condemn me, and 
|in§ult my master! Let me place before your eyes an 
evidence of what I have learned with him. Let me 
show you that I can earn enough by my art, so that 
I need not carry on my shoulders, all my life long, 
the money-bags of an unloved husband. And if I 
can furnish such proof, then give my heart free 
choice! If I fail, I will go home with you to-day, 
and in one week I will be the wife of Lucas Smart!” 

Old Smythers could only answer “yes.” His child 
seemed to him a very princess, so proudly and com- 
mandingly she stood before him, with her blonde 
braids resting like a crown upon her forehead. But 
the rich miller plucked him by the sleeve, whisper- 
ing: 

“Let us go home. Your princess is too grand for 
my mill, and there are other girls in Ghent !”” 

The old man, without a word, pulled him down 
into a chair besiGe him, and the two sat close to- 
gether, eagerly waiting. 

Anna seated herself at the table, and cut from a 
roll of parchment a bit of the size of a bean, mingled 
the colors, and bending her head low, began to paint. 
It was still as death in the room. The master worked 
on, apparently indifferent as to the result. Franz 
Mieris stood with disturbed face before his easel, and 
painted the portrait of a judge, with a green neck- 
kerchief and blue nose. Near the half-drawn curtain, 
in the background, stood Frau Katherina, deathly 
pale, with folded hands, and over her left shoulder 
looked the sculptor’s intellectual face, a clear beam 

















| paniment, indeed, to the obedience due from a child | Anna. 


need no other fortune! 
She could not even give her father a suitable | cess out of your mind. 
Trembling and confused, she stood before | maidens in Ghent. 
him, and he saw with violent displeasure the tears| for one. As for Anna, she may stay here and paint!” 


The stern judge shoved his little cap from one ear 


|to the other, and said slowly: 


We 
Lucas Smart, put the prin- 
As you said, there are other 
We will go together, and search 


“You are right! nobody could equal that! 


“No, no! take me with you!” cried the lovely 
“Tcan go on painting at home, if you will 


‘allow some one to go with me who has been my 
Anna felt the gaze of Lucas Smart riveted on her| chief instructor!” 
Even impatient Franz, but most of all the lovely | face, while she explained that she was willing to re- 


| 


Before the old man could reply, Jacob Heers burst 


Her eyes rested with an expression of devout | turn with her father, and remain his faithful, obedi-| from his retreat, and in his joyful confusion fell, by 


mistake, upon the neck of the rich miller, and em- 
braced him so long and ardently, that Gerhard Dow, 
himself, laughingly rescued the astonished man. 
Then followed a chaos of questions and answers, 
laughter and tears, until, at last, the lovers stood hand 
in hand before the amazed father. 

“But can #e do anything in particular?’ asked 
Herr Smythers at last, pointing to the young sculp- 
tor. 

“Certainly !’’ cried Franz Mieris, with a sneer, “he 
knows how to break stone, and —”’ 

“And to love your daughter faithfully!” inter- 
rupted the lovely Anna, and hid her face upon her 
father's breast. 

Franz Mieris slipped his arm in that of Lucas 
Smart, and drew him away, to show him the wind- 
mills of Leyden. : 

The little genre painting of the subsequently fa- 
mous artist, Anna Heers, is still exhibited as one of 
the marvels of Ghent. The charming lady executed 
many beautiful pictures in the days of her success, 
but she never again applied her pencil to miniature. 
The wonderful painting remained the only one of its 
kind —one of the marvelous creations of that most 
famous of masters, Love.— J/. A. P. Humphreys. 
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THE IDEAL. — Every man has at times in his mind, 
the ideal of what he should be, but is not. This 
ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite 
low and insufficient; yet, in all men that really seek 
to improve, it is better than the actual. character. 
Perhaps no one is so satisfied with himself that he 
never wishes to be wiser, better, and more holy. 
Man never falls so low that he can see nothing 
higher than himself. This ideal man which we pro 
ject, as it were, out of ourselves, and seek to make 
it real—this wisdom, goodness, and holiness, which 
we aim to transfer from our thoughts to our life — 
has an action more or less powerful on each man, 
rendering him dissatisfied with present attainments, 
and restless unless he is becoming better. With 


some men it takes the rose out of the cheek, and 
forces them to wander a long pilgrimage of tempta- 
tion before they reach the Delectable Mountains of 
tranquility, and find “rest for the soul,’ under the 





tree of life. — Theodore Parker. 
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THE ALDINE. 
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THE ALPINE WORLD. 


THE ALPs are a world in themselves. Lying mid- 
way between Northern and Southern Europe, they 
present characteristics of climate, vegetation, and 
animal life unknown to other mountain ranges ; from 
the wood-skirted frontier —from the pleasant hill- 
region which forms their first elevation above the 
plains, up to their snow-covered pinnacles, they 
sustain infinitely 





various forms of 
life. The walk of 
half a day con- 
ducts the travel- 
er from the lux- 
urious chestnut 
grove, where the 
Italian lizards 
sport on the sun- 
ny walls, to the 
dwarfed vegeta- 
tion and stunted 
animal forms of 
the Polar region. 
Even in_ those 
regions of eter- 
nal snow, which 
we generally pic- 
ture to ourselves 
as the frozen } 
abode of death, 
even there, life is ? 
abundant, and 
developes a won- 
derful house- 
holdry and an 
almost incredible 
endurance.— 
What an infinite 
scale of animal 
forms within the 
compass of a few 
square miles ;— 
from the power- 
ful geieneagle, 
who makes his 
cradle in the mor- 
ning cloud, and 
spies his minute 
prey in the 
chasm a mile be- 
neath, to the 
little glacier-flea, 
that lives in the 
bristly, hair-like 
splinters of the 
icy seas ; fromthe 
timid chamois to 
the microscopic 
forms of the 
crimson snow ! 
The Swiss Alps, 
to which this 
article especially 
refers, forma part 
of that mountain 
range which 
stretches from 
the coasts of Ge- 
noa through Sar- 
dinia, Lombardy, 
Switzerland, The 
Tyrol, Illyria, and 
deep into the Ot- 
toman Territory, 
and pushes far 
into Germany, 
Italy, and France. 
The grandest 
peaks and com- 
binations of mountain forms are found in Switzer- 
land, where the Monte Rosa, next to Monte Blanc the 
highest peak in Europe, towering to the height of 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, looks down 
upon a group of brothers and sisters, only a little 
less aspiring. With an average elevation of 8,000 
feet, the Swiss Alps forma vast rock wall between 
the Germanic and Romanic nations, and in their 
numberless peaks, cliffs, chasms and ramifications, 
present a wonderful miniature of the earth's crust, 
where we may read, as on tables of stone, the history 
of those vast revolutions and convulsions through 
which our globe has passed. As their substance is 


which elsewhere are scattered over continents. 





not that of the plains, as these show an infinite 
variety of soil and rock-formation, so every kind of 
vegetable and animal life to be found within their bor- 
ders exhibits a peculiar mountain character. Here the 
air, the winds, the heat and cold, plant and creature, 
lake and stream, differ from those of the plains, and 
make up a new world, full of its own beauty, com- 
pressing into a narrow space natural phenomena 








VIEW IN THE SURENEN PASS, SWITZERLAND, 


Along the northern borders of these mountains, 
the enterprising Swiss have developed their sturdy 
civilization. The lower zones are dotted with cities, 
villages and hamlets, where art, science, and industry 
flourish under the protection of civil liberty; and 
higher still, there is scarcely a rock that can sheltera 


which shepherd or goatherd has not puttouse. But 
high above the last tributary fleck of grass, to which 
the herdsboy leads or drives his flock, tower in eter- 
nal freedom the peaks and pinnacles of the upper 
Alps. Cold and majestic, like the gods of Scandi- 
navian mythology, they refuse to serve the human 





hut, scarcely a hand’s breadth of wretched pasturage, | 


race. The puny lord of creation is a stranger among 
them; intelligence, weakly housed in flesh, is here re- 
pulsed by the passive resistance of colossal matter ; 
and in the midst of countries which have been sub- 
dued for ages to human culture and civilization, rises 
an almost unknown world. For even now, though en- 
gineers explore its valleys and passes, in search of the 
most covenient track for the cosmopolitan locomo- 
tive, and though hundreds of tourists, from every 
region under hea- 
ven, emulate the 
chamois and its 
hardy hunters in 
their daring ex- 
plorations, a deep 
mystery still sits 
brooding over 
many an Alpine 
region. Immense 
tracts of Alpine 
territory have yet 
never been trod- 
den by the foot 
of man, and thou- 
sands of name- 
less peaks rise 
into an atmos- 
phere which has 
never. since the 
world was made, 
heard the sound 
ofa human voice. 
Great seas of ice 
arch their frozen 
waves, which no 
man has ever ex- 
plored. No natu- 
ralist has observ- 
ed the vegetable 
and animal life 
that is lurking in 
their rocky is- 
lands. Between 
the area of the 
upper Alps lie 
many valleys 
which are less 
known than the 
shores of the re- 
motest islands of 
the north seas. 
One of the prin- 
cipal character- 
istics of Swiss 
scenery are the 
vast forests that 
clothe the moun- 
tain sides ; for al- 
though the plains 
have long been 
stripped of these 
noble ornaments, 
and devoted to 
agriculture and 
pasturage, their 
ancient Alpine 
seats are still pre- 
served. The im- 
mense Duben- 
wald, at the en- 
trance of the 
_Turtmanthal in 
Valois, though 
insignificant in 
comparison with 
the forests of 
America, is 4 
majestic remnant 
of the primeval 
woods. The val- 
|ley road winds for miles under its embowering 
arches, and it is more than a day’s journey in 
circumference. Thousands of its noble pines and 
|larches stand erect in death, the hunting-ground of 
the curious woodpecker; while the blackberry, the 
|strawberry, sprouting high out of the rich woody 
| mould, and the wild-rose and the grape-vine lux- 
uriantly interknit, give it the aspect of .some vast 
tropical forest, where the bright orchis lets down her 
flowery lamps into the green and damp obscurity 
about the moss-grown trunks. Young trees sprout | 
at the feet of patriarchs five centuries old, from whose | 




















































































| decaying arms droop long festoons of sea-green moss, 
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beneath which the fox and the wild-cat lurk and 
range for prey. 

That part of Switzerland which is drained by the 
Rhone and its tributaries abounds in remarkable 
valley formations, of the most diverse shapes and 
characteristics. Some bear a close resemblance to 
immense vats; others are like vast furrows, which 
penetrate for miles, between huge ridges of barren 





rock, into the very heart of the Alps, and lose them- 
selves among the ruins of earlier pezks. In the| 
centre of each of these valleys runs a chasm, half- 
choked with fragments of rock and broken tree- 
trunks; this con- 
ducts the water 
drained from the 
sides into the low- 
er region of lakes 
and streams. The 
canton of Grau- 
biinden contains 
one hundred and 
fifty of these val- 
leys. Ascending 
the rocky chan- 
nel, which is in 
most cases nearly 
dry the greater 
part of the sum- 
mer, the traveler 
will find his view 
limited by craggy 
precipices or steep 
slopes, which the 
and_ spring 
torrents have gul- 
lied out into mini- 
ature chasms and 
ravines. At every 
step his path be- 
comes more nar- 
row and more dif- 
ficult, and it seems 
as if there was no 
outlet to the pass. 
But suddenly, at 
the head of the 
gorge, the earth 
and sky once more 
widen out before 
him. Like a sweet 
pastoral, the green 
valley, with its 
lake darker 
green, stretches 
out to the foot of 
the distant peaks. 
Dark forests of 
beech and fir skirt 
the lake margin 
here and_ there, 
and recede _ to- 
wards the Alpine . 
background of the 
lovely picture. 
The color of the 
Alpine lakes va- 
ries in different lo- 
calities from dark 
to light green, and 
from deep bluetoa 
turbid white. The 
depth of many of 
them has never 
been determined, 
and the character 
of their basins re- 
mains a matter of 
conjecture. The 


rain 


of 


peasants believe them to be fathomless; and, with a| 


tendency to the marvelous, common to simple folk, 
people them with fish of unnatural size and shapes. 
Nothing can be more romantic than the scenery about 
many of these lakes. Here and there, perhaps, a wild 
runaway torrent plunges over a projecting cliff; here 
and there a thinner waterfall trembles like a misty 
Shower from the overhanging rock, and makes a sil- 
very ripple on the placid green surface. Isolated 
rocks project into the water, forming bays, promon- 
tories, and islands. Along the shore may be seen a 
few scattered huts, grouped here and there into a 
| little village—the homes of fishermen or shepherds, 

who earn a scanty and precarious living on the lake 
or on the green slopes of the neighboring mountains. 








ae 





Not the least among the attractions of Alpine) 
scenery are the cascades and waterfalls to which al-| 
lusion has just been made. During the melting of 
the snows in spring, and after a heavy fall of rain in 
summer. they hang from every rocky wall. Each has 
individual character — its own form, color, and voice. 
One plunges its heavy column, with a deadened, mel- 
ancholy rumble, into a cavernous basin, which it has | 
hollowed out for itself by the trampling of its rest- | 
less feet; sun-lit where it leaps over the rock, it 
changes to a silvery gray as it meets the fantastic 
shapes of spray which rise from the cavern where the 





THE LOFFLER PEAK, 


TYROL. 


sunlight never penetrates. You may hear another, 
concealed from view by intervening woods, till sud- 


shimmering white between the boughs. Another 
springs over a projecting shelf, clear of the rock, and 
seems to hang in the air. Shooting far over the 
drops, which appear to descend with difficulty; but 
once on the ground, the’stream gathers up its scat- 


on a moonlight evening, these “ rain-cascades,” 


tening to the hollow murmuring sound, one might 
easily imagine them to be the fluttering garments 








of Ossianic phantoms, or the vaporing kindred of 
Undine. 

It is not pleasant to think that railroads are spoil- 
ing the romance of Alpine travel. To be sure, only 
idiots would rush through Switzlerland by rail, but 
there are so many idiots among tourists that other 
means of travel grow every year more limited ; and, 
as railroads seek the lowest passes, or go under- 
ground, the number of tourists who really see the 
Alps will constantly diminish. The pictures given, in 
connection with this article, show what they gain 
who make the tour on foot, or by the old-fashioned 
diligence ; and 
what they 
lose who travel by 
way of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel. 


also, 


> 


KNOWLEDGE. 
KNOWLEDGE was 
conferred on man, 
for a nobler pur- 
pose than to be 
made a mere 
strument to sup- 
ply his temporal 
wants. Its source 
is in heaven, its 
aspirings are ce- 
lestial, and it is an 


in- 


outrage on the 
dignity of the 


Donor, were we to 
degrade that glo- 
rious gift, which 
He intended to 
shine as a light to 
the world, into a 
mere kitchen fire, 
by which to warm 
our earthen pot. 
Therefore our 
teacher, Rabbi Za- 
dock, tells us, 
‘Prostitute not thy 
talents; look not 
upon them as giv- 
en thee for the 
purpose only of 
enabling thee to 
gain the pittance 
thou requirest for 
thy daily support. 
What! though 
thou art poor as 
thou art learned, 
though thy unre- 
mitting toil does 
not procure thee 
wherewithal to 
supply the wants 
of thy sinking 
frame, still perse- 
vere in thy noble 
disinterestedness ; 
be firm in the re- 
liance on thy God, 
and do not en- 
danger thy eternal 
happiness for a 
few shortand fleet- 
ing enjoyments of 
this life.’ Hillel, 
who was _ himself 
so poor that his 
utmost labor as a 
wood-cutter bare- 
ly supplied him with food, has left thee a precept 
which demands thy full attention. He said, ‘Who- 


denly you come to a clearing, and catch a glimpse of | soever abuseth. the Crown perisheth — not in this 
| world only, for here it is the common lot of all man- 
| kind to die; but he deprives himself of life everlast- 
|ing, and shuts himself up from that happiness, which 
lofty precipice, it scatters in a shower of pearly |is the certain reward of him who has fought the good 
| fight of virtue and piety, not influenced by vanity, or 


subdued by poverty, but upheld by the grace of his 


tered forces and runs merrily down the mountain, as |God.’ He further said ‘Consider not thy learning as 
if nothing had happened. Seen from a little distance, | a diadem for thy aggrandizement, nor as a hatchet to 
as | labor with.’ 


| 
they are called, present a ghostly appearance; lis-| the crown perisheth.’ Hence thou art taught that 


Hillel, likewise, said, ‘He who abuseth 


| whosoever degrades the Law into a source of profit, 


| depriveth himself of life. — Ethics of the Fathers. 
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AFTER THE COMET. 





A paper read before the New York Historical Society, April 1st, 1932. 





You have asked me to tell you the story of the 
Plantamour Comet. It is now sixty years since the 
name of M. Plantamour first became known by his 
famous prediction that the earth was to be destroyed 
by a wandering comet. Of the result of that predic- 
tion you, of course, know the main facts. They have 
passed into history, and given rise to a special depart- 
ment of literature with which the book shelves of 
every library are loaded. My narrative may thus 
seem trite and unnecessary. It is nevertheless in- 
teresting to listen to the story of the veteran who 
fought at Gettysburg or Five Forks, even though 
the most thorough and minute histories of those 
battles are easily accessible. I fully comprehend 
that you have requested me to rehearse the familiar 
tale of the comet, because I am one of the few actual 
witnesses of the great calamity who still survive. If 
I am garrulous and dull, you will consider it, if you 
please, but the manner of an old man who is at once 
proud of the honor of addressing you, and fearful 
that he may weary your patience with the reiteration 
of facts already familiar. 

When M. Plantamour first announced that a comet 
was on its way to destroy the earth, his prophesy was 
received with universal incredulity. Indeed, had it 
not been for the fact that the topic was one which 
pleased the fancy of the “light-article’”’ writers of 
the press, little attention would have been paid to it. 
The age prided itself upon its knowledge of science, 
and there was such a general belief in the safety of 
all things connected with mathematics, that the pub- 
lic declined to consider seriously the proposition that 
an astronomical body, moving in an orbit capable of 
accurate calculation, could so far forget its duty as to 
depart from that path in which it had previously 
traveled. Moreover, comets had ceased to be a 
marvel and a bugbear. Scientific men had asserted 
that all comets were composed of infinitely attenu- 
ated gases, and that should one come in collision 
with the earth no perceptible result would follow. 
In point of fact, an airy contempt for comets had 
become the mark of a truly scientific mind, and all 
persons who desired a reputation for astronomical 
knowledge affected to sneer at them as the harmless, 
though demonstrative 7razus of the celestial firma- 
ment. While, therefore, the humorous and satirical 
writers ridiculed Plantamour and his comet, and thus 
brought the fact of that philosopher’s prophesy to 
the knowledge of nearly everybody, an occasional 
scientific man thought it his duty to demolish on 
paper both the prophesy and its author. No such 
comet did or could exist was the ground taken by 
the scientific writers, and no possible comet could 
work any injury to the earth, even were the two to 
come in contact. Moreover, several well-known as- 
tronomers denied that M. Plantamour had any exist- 
ence, and asserted that the entire story was the in- 
vention of a reckless newspaper Bohemian. Up to 
the 1st of June, 1872, the foregoing statement is a 
fair description of the result produced by the predic- 
tion of the learned Swiss. No one felt any uneasi- 
ness on the subject of the coming comet, and few 
believed that the story had any foundation in truth. 

Early in June, hovwever, one of those respectable 
old gentlemen, who write important letters, signed 
‘A Constant Reader,” “ A Father of a Family,” etc., 
to the daily papers, saw in an obscure report of the 
Smithsonian Institute, a mention of the result of a 
spectrosccpic examination of the comet of the year 
1661, which, the report alleged, was again visible. 
The old gentleman who was, perhaps, secretly ner- 
vous in regard to the Plantamour prophesy, instantly 
wrote a letter to the Heradd calling attention to this 
report, and asking ifthe comet therein mentioned 
was the one referred to by Plantamour. The Herald 
at once took the matter up editorially, and discussed 
it in an article of over a column in length, profusely 
strewn with references to Romulus and Remus, the 
siege of Troy, the eligibility of Grant for re-election, 
and other kindred matters. The result was that Pro- 
fessor Harkness of the Smithsonian Institute felt 
called upon to make some explanation. The great 
comet of 1661 was certainly visible through the tele- 
* scope, he admitted, and would probably pass quite 
near the earth. He was, however, confident that it 
would not come within the sphere of the earth’s at- 
traction, and that no danger whatever was to be ex- 
pected from it. He was unable to say whether or 
not it possessed a solid nucleus, but he was of the 








opinion, from a close study of its spectroscope, that 
it was wholly composed of flaming olefiant gas. Pro- 
fessor Harkness’s letter to the above effect was pub- 
lished on the 6th of June. 

From this date a real excitement in regard to the 
comet became manifest. The public having learned 
that a comet actually was approaching the earth, and 
that although it might be composed of nothing more 
weighty than gas, it was nevertheless a celestial fire- 
ship that might prove a most undesirable neighbor, 
immediately began to repent of its disbelief in M. 
Plantamour. Still the press, with the exception of 
the Herald, which, having a good sensation, naturally 
made the most of it, persisted in its refusal to believe 
in Plantamour’s existence, and treated the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1661, as a mere coincidence. 
The 7rzbune showed most conclusively that British 
free-traders were at the bottom of this attempt to dis- 
turb the public mind, and unsettle the business of 
Wall Street. The 7?mes saw in the publication of the 
Plantamour prophesy another evidence of the reck- 
lessness of the disaffected Republicans who opposed 
Grant’s re-election, and the Wor/d, while disbelieving 
the story, preached from it a solemn lesson on the 
perils into which the country had been brought by 
the advocates of a protective tariff. The question 
of M. Plantamour’s existence being thus forced into 
notice it could not remain long unsettled, and within 
a fortnight after the appearance of Professor Hark- 
ness’s letter, a communication was sent to the Lon- 
don 7zmes by Professor Huxley, who stated that he 
had personally known Professor Plantamour for 
many years, and that he was a man of eminent scien- 
tific attainments. 


speaking in the highest terms of his old friend 
Plantamour ;— though both Huxley and Le Verrier 
placed no faith in the prediction of the coming col- 
lision. The public, however, had now learned enough 
to change its opinion with characteristic rapidity. 
Plantamour was really a living astronomer, and a 
fiery comet was in telescopic sight. These two facts 
were sufficient. <A belief in the approaching collision 
became universal, except among those who had pub- 
licly derided the prophesy, and for the sake of con- 
sistency were compelled to uphold their original 
views. Nevertheless there was no very active alarm 
on the subject. People were anxious to believe that 
the comet would really do no damage, and that at the 
worst the only effect of a collision would be, to some- 
what increase the temperature of August. This was 
the state of feeling up to nearly the middle of June, 
when a new discovery was made. Professor Hark- 
ness announced that he had ascertained from the 
spectroscope that the comet had a nucleus. It is 
true that other observers contradicted him, and a 
fierce scientific quarrel was the result. The Profes- 
sor’s view, however, proved to be the true one, for 
the comet soon became sufficiently visible to demon- 
strate that no stars could be seen through its nucleus. 
It being thus settled that it was to some extent a 
solid body, it only remained to test the accuracy of 
Plantamour’s calculations, as to its orbit. So pro- 
found had become the public interest in the matter, 
that the importance of at once allaying the excite- 
ment by a mathematical demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of a collision was apparent. The Signal Ser- 
vice Bureau, therefore, appointed a commission of 
savans to make a report upon the true path of the 
comet. 

This commission was appointed on the 16th of June, 
and their report was presented on the 20th. Unfor- 
tunately it settled nothing. The commissioners, who 
were eight in number, were divided. Four held that 
the comet had clearly been turned from its former 
orbit by the attraction of some distant planetary 
body — probably the moons of Jupiter, and that it 
would therefore pass much nearer the earth than it 
formerly had done. They, however, asserted that it 
could not come nearer than about fifty million of 
miles. The remaining four commissioners, on the 
contrary, decided that M. Plantamour’s calculations 
were entirely accurate, and that the comet would 
strike the earth in the following August. They 
nevertheless argued that no serious danger was to be 
anticipated, and that the collision would not produce 
any result more important than that caused by the 
fall of a rather large meteoric stone. The substance 
of the comet would be condensed, they held, by the 
pressure of our atmosphere, and would very possi- 
bly prove to be no more than a few feet in diameter. 

Of course this only increased the alarm, and the 
comet became the universal theme of conversation. 


The distinguished French astron- | 
omer, Le Verrier, also wrote to the Paris Szécle, | 


On the 28th of June it became visible to the naked 
eye, and from that time onward the streets were 
thronged at night with gazers at the alarming pheno- 
menon. The press devoted a large space daily to 
“Comments on the Comet,” and cases of insanity 
produced by fear of the coming catastrophe became 
frequent. The illustrated papers made a harvest by 
the publication of frightful pictures of previous 
|comets, and the number of men who erected battered 
telescopes on the sidewalk after dark, and reaped a 
harvest by showing telescopic views of the comet, in- 
creased week by week. 

By the 8th of July the comet presented a terrific 
spectacle —such was the velocity with which it 
neared the earth. Its head was then near the star 
“ Alpha Lyra,” and its tail, which was fan-shaped, ex- 
panding at the end, covered an arc of eighty-five de- 
grees. Its light outshone that of the moon, and the 
lighting of the street lamps was unnecessary. Busi- 
ness was not perceptibly affected, and the theatres 
were more crowded than ever before. It was also no- 
ticed, on the other hand, that the churches were un- 
usually full, and though no especial meetings were yet 
held, except by one or two obscure sects with second 
adventist views, there was a perceptible increase in 
public interest in religion The comic writers still 
joked upon the matter, and the papers that had orig- 
inally disbelieved te prophesy were still incredulous. 
The 7zmes and Tribune, however, began to admit that 
a collision might be possible, were some unknown 
comet to appear, but stoutly denied that there was 
any danger from the comet then visible. As for the 
World it demonstrated to its own satisfaction that 
the comet instead of approaching was actually reced- 
ing, and in the fervor of its arguments recalled the 
splendid casuistry with which, during the Franco-Ger- 
man war, it won French victories daily until Paris 
fell. In Europe, the excitement was greater than 
here ;—in all the Catholic countries, fast days and 
penitential processions were openly ordered by the 
church to avert the impending calamity. In England, 
there was a great uneasiness manifested among thic 
working classes, and the Methodists, who held field 
meetings all over the country, made converts by the 
thousand. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the steady increase 
of the excitement here during the month of July. 
By the rst of August all hope that we should escape 
a collision had been abandoned —except by the 
World, which never omitted its daily proof that the 
comet was receding. The only question which now 
divided scientific men was the hour when the col- 
lision would take place. This became a matter of the 
utmost importance. Were it to occur during the day, 
the comet would strike somewhere on the opposite 
hemisphere, and it was then hoped that the people 
of the western world might escape all injury. Most 
of the scientific men asserted that the blow would 
fall at six A. M., on the roth of August, and that 


Siberia. An unfortunate astronomer who took the 
opposite view, and claimed that the comet would 
strike near Washington, was denounced as a traitor 
by the 7Zrzbune, and narrowly escaped mobbing. 
There was yet no apparent falling off in the number 
of customers at the shops, and brokers’ offices, or in 
the throngs which filled the theatres. It was known, 
however, that few large purchases of goods were 
made by retail merchants, and that business in real 
estate was almost at a standstill. The Catholics were 
now holding daily services in their churches, and 
many of the Protestant sects were following their 
example. There was in fact a strong revival of reli- 
gion in progress everywhere, but at the same time 
the thieves and burglars were unusually active. The 
police had relaxed their strictness, and many of the 
patrolmen neglected their beats to attend religious 
services, thus giving the dangerous classes an oppor- 
tunity of which they at once took advantage. 

On the gth of August, for the first time, there 
was a general neglect of business. The steamer for 
Liverpool carried but two passengers, and the rail- 
way trains were thinly patronized. During the day 
the churches were all open, and the stores were for 
the most part closed. Wall Street alone kept up its 
interest in worldly things, and bought and sold as 
though no comet had ever made its appearance. 
Singularly enough a very large number of marriages 
were celebrated on this day, though during the pre- 
vious three weeks there had been fewer marriages 
than at any time during the last twenty years. The 
comet was now a stupendous sight. Its nucleus was 





nearly as brilliant as the sun, and its tail swept below 
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the immediate point of contact would be the plains of 
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the horizon, while the part which was visible was 
fully one hundred and twenty degrees in length. 
The press on the morning of the 9th admitted the 
collision to be inevitable, with, as usual, the exception 
of the World, which still asserted that the comet was 
receding, and that the astronomers who asserted the 
contrary were ignorant persons who had not read 
the World Almanac. During the night of the 9th 
hardly any one in the whole city, and probably few 
persons in this country or in Europe, dreamed of 
going to bed. The streets were crowded, and while 
some affected to keep up their spirits, the majority 
acted as though death was inevitable. The women 
were, for the most part, cooler than the men, many of 
the latter being beside themselves with terror. Here 
and there street preachers organized prayer-meet- 
ings, and the sound of hymns, sung by thousands of 
voices, echoed with a wild despairing sound through 
the night. Men were observed as a rule to seek the 
companionship of their families, and forming little 
groups on the doorsteps clasped their wives and 
children silently. Now and then a troop of drunk- 
ards paraded the streets, howling parodies of pious 
hymns. The theatres were open, but they were 
nearly deserted, and the burglars and pickpockets 
plied their trade unmolested. Thus the night wore 
on, until the comet passed below the horizon, and the 
paler light of dawn began to manifest itself. Many 
wearied men and women had dropped asleep, and 
thousands of young children were sweetly sleeping 
in the arms of their anxious parents. Suddenly the 
City Hall clock struck six, and a murmur from the 
lips of the watchers announced that the crisis of their 
fate was at hand. The clock, however, was wrong, 
and not until five minutes afterwards did Trinity and 
its sister clocks strike the fatal hour. Fora moment 
the most oppressive silence weighed upon the city. 
Then the shriek of a hysterical woman, who could no 
longer bear the strain to which she had been sub- 
jected, or the wild prayer of an excited fanatic, broke 
the silence. Suddenly, at precisely four minutes after 
six, a slight, a hardly perceptible jarring of the ground 
was felt, as though a heavy piece of artillery had pas- 
sed along the street. The comet had struck us and 
we were still unhurt. 

The tumult that ensued was indescribable. The 
vast crowds at once separated. People broke into 
unmeaning laughter, and frantically clasped hands 
with perfect strangers. A boy detected in stealing a 
handkerchief was seized upon and clubbed with joy- 
ous enthusiasm by a policeman who a moment before 
had been upon his knees. A general rush into the 
hotels and eating houses for breakfast took place, 
and in half an hour the city had resumed its accus- 
tomed appearance. 

The morning papers appeared three hours later 
than usual, the presses having been kept waiting un- 
til after the collision. They contained no néws from 
Europe, later than midnight, and consequently we 
were left to imagine the possible result of the shock 
on the other hemisphere. About nine o’clock the 
water about the docks began to fall, and as the ebb 
rapidly continued it was evident that the sea was re- 
ceding. A tremendous current toward the Narrows 
and the sea swept with it hundreds of small craft, and 
in half an hour New York Bay, the harbor which had 
made this city the commercial centre of the new 
world, had vanished. In its place there stretched 
a vast mud flat dotted with stranded vessels, and for- 
gotten wrecks. The East River totally disappeared. 
leaving only a few pools of water in the midst of its 
channel, while the North River wandered sluggishly 
through the dreary waste of mud where was once the 
outer bay, and reached the sea some three miles be- 
yond Sandy Hook. The vessels at the docks lay 
toppled over and against one another, hopelessly 
Stranded, and fit for nothing but to be broken up. 
New York was no longer a maritime city, but had 


suddenly become almost as much an inland town as 


Philadelphia or Poughkeepsie. It was at first feared 


that this subsidence of the sea was only preliminary 


to its return in irresistible force, to sweep away the 


| graphed that she had arrived at San Francisco. 


to be succeeded by another hurricane of almost equal 
violence from the east. Meanwhile from every part 
of the coast, from Canada to Mexico, and from Port- 
land to San Francisco, came the same telegraphic 
story of the withdrawal of the sea. It was now plain 
that some terrible catastrophe had followed the col- 
lision, and the news from Europe was looked for with 
painful anxiety. 

The Atlantic cable, however, remained dumb. To- 
ward evening a dense mist came up from the east 
which spread rapidly inland, and at night completely 
obscured the heavens. In the morning there was no | 
change, except that the wind had died away. The 
fog continued, and no vessels dared attempt to navi- 
gate the new channel to the sea under such disad- 
vantages. No word came over the cable, and the 
operator at Heart’s Content announced that both 
cables were evidently broken. Various conjectures 
were made as to the nature of the injury inflicted by 
the comet, and the opinion of a leading scientific man 
that the comet had fallen into the Atlantic and by its 
intense heat evaporated an enormous quantity of 
water, was generally accepted as at least eminently 
probable. 

The fog continued for three weeks, and was fol- 
lowed by uninterrupted rains for a week longer. 
During that time the White Star line sent out their 
small steamer the “ Corsica,’’— the larger steamers 
having no chance of clearing the shallows in the 
river near Sandy Hook. The “Corsica” cleared for 
Liverpool in ballast and with no passengers except 
three enterprising reporters, who were determined 
to ascertain the nature of the great calamity. No 
arrivals from Europe had taken place at any Atlantic 
port since the collision, except a single steamer, 
which reached here on the morning of the roth of 
August, just before the sea began to recede. The 
return of the “ Corsica”’ was looked for with intense 
anxiety, especially on the part of those who had 
friends abroad. It was thought she could make the 
voyage out and back in sixteen days, but we were to 
hear from her before that time had expired. On the 
tenth day after her departure, the news was tele- 


At first this announcement was received with utter 
incredulity, but despatches from the captain and the 
reporters soon placed the fact beyond doubt. She 
had steered the usual course for Liverpool after leav- 
ing New York, but the fog, which prevailed during 
her entire voyage, rendered it impossible for the offi- | 
cers to obtain an observation to determine her lati-| 
tude accurately. Land was sighted on the tenth day, 
and as it was believed to be the highlands of the west 
coast of Ireland, the ship was headed to the south- 
ward in order to round Cape Clear. The mouth of 
the Sacramento River was soon reached, and the 
captain being utterly at a loss to know his where- 
abouts entered the river, and soon found himself at | 
San Francisco. 

The result of this voyage established the terrible 
certainty that the great continent of the Old World 
had vanished, and that unless some portion of South- 
ern Asia and Africa had escaped, America was the 
only habitable part of the globe that had survived. 
It was also evident that the disappearance of the land 
of the eastern hemisphere was not merely the result 
of an overflow of the sea, but inasmuch as the “ Cor- 
sica”’ had made the voyage from New York to San 
Francisco, thus nearly circumnavigating the globe in 
ten days, nearly one half of the planet must have 
been totally destroyed. 

We were not to be long kept in ignorance of the 
fate of the vanished world. On the 6th of September, 
for the first time since the collision, the fog and rain 
had sufficiently abated to permit the heavens to be- 
come visible. On the night of the 6th, a new pheno- 
menon was presented to the millions of America. 
The moon was nearly full, and shone with her accus- 
tomed brightness, but two new moons, one twice the 
apparent size of the old moon, and another nearly as 
large, appeared in company with her. Subsequently 
three smaller satellites were discovered, but they were 





length could be plainly discerned. 
the large English telescopes were no longer avail- 
able, but with the Detroit and the Harvard instru- 
ments it was soon ascertained that the larger satel- 
lite included part of Southern Europe, while the 
smaller one was the former continent of Africa. 
traces of Eastern Europe or Asia could be found, 


last vestige of the city. A new excitement thus 
Sprung up, and there was a frenzied rush for the raii- 
ways on the part of panic-stricken people who sought 
to fly to the mountains beyond the reach of the com- 
ing flood. The day wore on, however, and the sea 
Showed no symptoms of returning —the sceptre of 
maritime New York had passed away forever. 

An hour after the sea began to fall a strong west 
wind sprang up, which soon increased to a hurricane, 
and blew with tremendous force until about three 


so small as to easily escape notice. We now knew 
that Plantamour’s comet had done its work, and that 
the earth had been broken into fragments. 

The scientific men immediately set themselves to 
work to calculate the distances of the new satellites 
and to compute their orbits. It was found that they 
were less than half the distance of the moon, and that 
they revolved about the earth in fourteen and fifteen 
days respectively. It was calculated from their com- 
parative nearness to the earth, that, with the largest 
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while England had either vanished, or had become 


one of the three small and nearly invisible satellites. 
The blow of the comet had fallen, as was predicted, 


somewhere in Siberia, or China, and the teeming 
millions of the latter had undoubtedly perished. 

With the instruments at our command, the city of 
Paris and other large towns situated between the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic could be easily per- 
ceived. The Spanish peninsula, and Italy, south of 
Rome, had disappeared, although the dome of St. 
Peter’s still shone like a brilliant diamond point of 
light. A part of Poland was visible, but Russia and 
Turkey were blotted out. On the other satellite, 
the great lakes of Central Africa could be defined, 
but little of interest was visible. Of course no hu- 
man beings could be distinguished, but it was hoped 
that life on the new satellites, “Europa” and “ Africa,”’ 
still survived. 

Mr. Alvan Clark, of Boston, immediately began 
the construction of a huge lens for a new telescope, 
of three feet greater focal distance than any lens yet 
cast. This task was triumphantly finished before the 
winter was over, and the first observation through 
the new telescope showed us that “Europa” and 
“ Africa”’ were as densely populated as ever, and 
that the great catastrophe that had separated them 
forever from us, had not apparently effected their 
pursuits or their habits. The French were still oc- 
cupied with drilling and marshaling troops, and the 
Germans were cultivating their fields and thronging 
their beer gardens, as in former days. The diamond 
regions of Africa were crowded with busy miners, and 
the wildernesses of Central Africa were as luxuriant 
and solitary as ever. In the disruption of the globe, 
the fragments that were drawn into space had carried 
their own atmosphere and a part of the neighboring 
oceans with them. They had now settled into thei 
new orbits, and there was no reason to believe that 
their inhabitants would suffer any serious inconven- 
ience from the accident, beyond that of being shut 
out from intercourse with the earth. 

When it was understood that objects of twenty feet 


| in diameter could be perceived on either satellite, the 


question of opening communication with them be- 
came a simple one. Congress immediately proceeded 
to construct on the prairie west of Omaha, in letters 
of forty feet in length, the sentence “All’s Well.” 
The letters were formed of ridges of earth, ten feet 
high, and carefully covered with smooth sheets of tin 
to reflect the light. Three weeks after the sentence 
was finished the same words became visible on the 
plains of Holland. A fortnight afterwards we could 
distinctly read the words ‘“‘ Make your letters ten feet 
long.” This polite suggestion saved us an immense 
amount of labor, until Mr. Ruggles invented his 
“movable lunar telegraphic type ;’’ which made com- 
munication easy, rapid, and inexpensive. The na- 
ture of this invention, which was remarkably sim- 
ple, being explained to the people of Europa, they at 
once adopted it, since which time communication 
with that satellite has beeen regular and frequent. 
Up to the present time, no answer has been obtained 
from Africa, although it is hoped that communication 
will sooner or later be opened with that benighted 
region. 

I have now given you a trustworthy, though | fear 
a rather dull and prosaic account of the great catas- 
trophe. You will, of course, find fuller and better 
accounts in the encyclopedias, and in the newspaper 
files of the day. My story, however, has the ad- 
vantage of being the experience of one who lived 
through the exciting scenes of the collision, and who 
is one of the few men of that generation who still 
survive. I do not encumber the narrative with a 
history of the effect upon the industry and trade ot 
this continent caused by the violent separation of the 
Old World. The country has now fully recovered 
from the disaster, and is perhaps in a better con- 
dition than ever before. Two things are certain; we 
have no longer to dread that perpetually impend- 
ing war with England which formerly disturbed ‘us, 
neither does the question of Chinese cheap labor com- 
plicate our politics. Great Britain and China have 
both ceased to exist, and the few thousand China- 
men in California are the sole remnant of that once 





o'clock in the afternoon, when it gradually died away | telescopes yet constructed, objects of twenty feet in 





innumerable people.— W. L. Alden. 
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THE ALDINE. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


THERE was no cloud over the garden yet; all was 
sunshine there, although ever so far off, behind the 
trellis, I saw a lurid slate-colored cloud, which this 
August afternoon betokened thunder. Bliss, the cat, 
was sound asleep in the path; the rain could not be 
so near, or she would be clawing at the tree trunks, 
or scampering like mad over Aunt Dora’s flower- 
beds, with her tail up like a sail. It is years ago, this 
blessed summer day, since that summer afternoon. 
It was my dear Aunt Dora's garden —excepting the 
beds devoted to vegetables, which grandfather culti- 
vated, and it was a wilderness of old-fashioned posies. 
I can smell the camomile bed now, and hear the hum | 
of the bees as they buried themselves in the pollen 
of the hollyhocks, and came out insect millers, their 
round sides little meal bags. There were arbors, too, 
and benches, cosy shaded places, where Aunt Dora 
sat after her household duties were over, with her 
book or sewing, while I roamed and romped to my 
heart’s content. It was not a very orderly place — 














old, and that seemed a terrible age to me, bringing 
her into the state of a confirmed old maid. She was 
sad in these days, and never laughed, except at some 
caper of mine. Grandfather was very watchful of 
her; but he was of me, too. There was a quarrel 
between them, which I knew about a long time after- 
wards. This afternoon, Aunt Dora was lost in her 
book; I could not see her face, for she wore a white 
sun-bonnet when she came into the garden, where I 
was busy pulverizing some green seeds on the grind- 
stone. Her head was bowed over the pages, and I 
was the first to see that some one had crept close to 


“Oh,” I answered pertly, “I had rather turn the 
grindstone.” 

“ It all comes to the same thing.” 

He laughed as if he had said a good thing. 

It cleared up soon. The garden lay in sunshine 
again, and George and Dora, walking among the 
freshened flowers, believed that their mutual lives 
would be all sunshine; but grandfather and I shook 
our sage heads. 

We had nothing else to do, in fact, for we were left | 
alone together. George was the captain of a mer- | 
chantman, and he took Aunt Dora with him on a 
her, and was sitting at her shoulder—a sun-burnt, | voyage to Southern Europe a week after they were 
bearded man, a sailor, I was sure. Whether it was| married. Grandfather objected, complained of hisin- | 
because the grindstone stopped whizzing that made | firmities, for the first time in his life, and predicted 
Aunt Dora look up, I know not, but the direction of| that I should go to “ rack and ruin” if left to myself. 
my eyes made her turn towards the stranger. George’s will was now Dora’s law, and we were com- 

“George, have you come back at last?” pelled to go to the wall —the garden wall, of course ; | 

“Yes, Dora—to read out of the same book with| but when the chrysanthemums bloomed in the sere 
you, for ever and ever.” 'and yellow beds, and the frost varnished the paths, 

How pale she was, and how curious was little me. |we staid in-doors, and necessity compelled us toa | 








‘Ts your father still resolute against me?” 


closer acquaintance, to our mutual advantage. I found 
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nothing trim or set about it; a fashionable gardener, | 


with opinions regarding borders and fanciful beds, 
might have gone crazy over Aunt Dora’s clumps of 
box, her Sweet-Williams, and London-Pride patches. 
To me it was beautiful, especially in strawberry and 
currant time, when I tried Aunt Dora’s soul with my 
pickings and stealings. There was an old water 


trough in which I was fond of dabbling, in spite | 


of the strange water bugs that had a lively being 
therein; and there was a grindstone, too, where I 
ground my fingers, and made duller the hoe and 
garden shears. The beauty of the garden was a 
great, low-spreading tree; evén I could reach the 
tips of the low boughs, and swing from them. How 
many times have I seen grandfather scowl at me, 
while he was sitting under that, tree smoking his 
evening pipe! He was a cross, silent old man; I 
never heard him really talk with Aunt Dora—he 





spoke with her in monosyllables, and she answered | 


likewise. I was too young to look into the depths 
of anything. I saw the rose, but not that which nur- 
tured it; besides, my own life was of more conse- 
quence to me than the lives of others. So long as 
Aunt Dora pleased me, I did not trouble myself about 
her ways and wishes; she was too old to have any, I 
thought. She was as much as twenty-eight years 





IN THE GARDEN,—ARTHUR LUMLEY. 


‘I suppose so,” she sighed. 

“Well?” interrogated George, sharply. 

She put her hand on his arm. 

“T have made up my mind, dear, to read out of the 
same book, too.” 

Child as I was, I could not help seeing the glorified 
faces with the right comprehension. A peal of thun- 
der rolled over the garden, the sky suddenly dark- 
ened, but the lovers did not hear the “ cloudy groan,” 
nor see the shadows. Immense splashes of rain 
dropped upon me—lovers still oblivious. Grand- 
father walked hastily through the garden gate, and 
came to a sudden stand-still, with a dark frown on 
his face. George rose, and so did Aunt Dora. A ter- 
rible volley of thunder pealed above us, which made 
me run to grandfather, and do what I never before 
did—take his hand. A torrent of rain fell, and 
threatened to drown us, but George and Dora stood 
still and calm—a provoking sight to the spirit of 
opposition. 
| ‘Come into the house, you pair of young fools,” 
said grandfather, tightening my hand in his. 

“Once in, sir,’’ said George, “ never out.” 

“In with you, then,” ordered grandfather ; ‘‘ we are 
all as wet as drowned rats. Child, when is your turn 
coming ?”’ 


























grandfather had a fund of stories, and he perceived 
signs of a sympathetic intelligence. Above all the 
ties which united us was Aunt Dora; when the 
autumn winds roared round the house, we said, “If 
she were only here!’’ We counted the days as the 
time approached for her return; we often met at the 
garden gate, as if looking into the distance would 
hasten her coming. The dreary months passed, 
a beautiful spring came, and in the sweet lilac-tide, 
when the white daffodils still lingered for a sight of 
their mistress, Aunt Dora arrived — without a word of 
preparation. Grandfather’s reform was completed ; he 
folded his arms around her, and said in a touching 
voice, “ You are the blessing of my life, and I thank 
your husband for taking you away.” 

“T should like to know, if I am nobody, Mr. Grand- 
father?” I pertly remarked. 

“Tike, you know well what you are —a nice, tidy 
child, and you must be rewarded for your care of the 
old man. You shall have a garden patch all to your- 
seit.” — Betsy Drew. 





— 


PLAGIARISTS. — Plagiarists are always suspicious 
of being stolen from, as pickpockets are observed 
commonly to walk with their hands in their breeches 
‘pockets. — Coleridge. 
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LOVE'S HUMILITY. 


I Do not know why she should cleave to me 
With such an earnest, trustful, tender gaze ; 
I cannot see why her rare soul should bend 
And lose itself so utterly in mine. 


Why I love her is a far simpler thing ; 

For she is all-deserving of my love, 

And true and queenly in her maiden grace. 

It is that she, with an attraction strong 

As mid-day sunlight rivets me to her, 

And draws my life, besmirched with hourly cares, 
And many acts and words unworthy her, 

Into that loftier region where our home 

Was builded by the angels at her birth. 

There must be more in me than I have thought, 
Or she, so pure, would fail to love me so. 


She is the poet of my life’s dull prose, 
And what I am this moment is through her. 
Yes, I will delve in the prosaic past, 
To find the truth which made it right for her 
To stoop tome. Or, better, I will seek 
Throughout my present, whether there be aught 
Which I, unshamed, may, kneeling, reach to her. 
—B. G. Hosmer. 
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TROUT-FISHING. 

WITH the charm that wins so many persons to this 
favorite sport the beauty of spring has much to do. 
March is the opening month, by law, for trout-fish- 
ing ; but in many parts of the United States, and in 
the Canadas, the weather at that early season is far 
too severe to allure sportsmen to the river-sides, 
from which the ice has hardly yet drifted away. April, 
May and June are the months in which the sport 
may be enjoyed in perfection. It is true that on 
some of the lakes and rivers men will cut holes in 
the ice in midwinter, and sit by them patiently fishing 
for trout, with a line attached to a short stick, and the 
thermometer twenty degrees below zero. These are 
men of peculiarly constituted minds, having little or 
no regard for time, place, or season. Half the charm 
of strolling along a river side, picking out places that 
seem favorable for a cast, is in the surroundings of 
nature, and the balmy breath of the young summer 
air by which they are wooed. The yellow dandelions 
are now studding the short greensward of the bits of 
meadow generally to be found here and there along 
the banks of a stream. The catkins are falling from 
the silver poplars, and there is a green bloom spread- 
ing itself over the tufts of willows growing along the 
sandy beaches that shelve down in some places to 
the waters’ edge. Flycatchers and warblers in great 
variety are fluttering and chasing insects among the 
trees, while garrulous finches enliven the morning 
with their tuneful pipings. There is a sense of re- 
pose in all this, and that is exactly the element that 
makes trout-fishing so attractive, especially to per- 
sons whose ordinary occupations are followed in the 
turmoil and wearing hurry of the busy world. 

To fully enjoy trout-fishing one should live, or at 
least sojourn during the season, in the neighborhood 
of a picturesque, well shaded stream. A day or two 
away from the city, fora spell at fishing in some pre- 
served pond or brook controlled by a club is not 
quite satisfactory. The greatest piece of luck the 
writer remembers to have had in trout-fishing was 
his exploration, many years ago, of a river running 
through woodlands, and in which no person had pre- 
viously caught trout. There was a sparse population 
in the settlements near that river, and although many 
of these people fished for and caught trout in the trib- 
utary brooks by which it was fed, they all held that 
never had a trout been seen in the main river. Some 
ground for this belief had once existed. From the 
distant lake into which the river ran, sturgeon, mas- 
kinonge, and other large voracious fishes used to 
come up-stream, finding their way nearly to its 
sources, and destroying the smaller fish, which finally 
appeared to have become extinct. In the course of 
settlement, however, mill-dams had been constructed 
several miles down the stream. These prevented the 
large fish from ascending, and the river soon became 
Stocked with trout from its tributary runlets, a fact 
which had escaped the notice of people living in its 
vicinity. For several miles along this river, near its 
mid-course, the pools and currents were well stocked 
with trout of the brightest and best, some of them at- 
taining a weight of four pounds. 

True art, in trout-fishing, ignores other lure than 
the artificial fly. He is not a thorough angler, either, 
who cannot deftly dress his flies himself, and, if he 
does this, he will generally be found to possess an 





eccentric instinct for picking up stray feathers, bits 
of colored wool, and other such like materials as he 
goes along. You never saw a downright angler yet 
who had not miscellaneous lots of such things put 
away in envelopes or pocket-books for future refer- 
ence. Very curious directions with regard to mate- 
rials for flies, and how to put them together, are 
given in some of the old treatises on the subject. 
| Here is a book for instance, ‘‘The Complete Fisher,” 
published in 1740, and these are a few of the materials 
recommended in it for dressing flies. The soft hair 
on the black spot of a hog’s ear: hair of a brown 
spaniel: hair from the flank of a red cow: bear’s hair 
| mixed with violet stuff: beard of a black cat: hair 
from the lime of an old wall-; and, for two different 
kinds of blue flies, the fur of a water-mouse — what- 
ever that may be. In addition to these the wool ofa 
red pig is spoken of in the highest terms by some 
| Writers, as a material wherewith to construct an ac- 
|ceptable lure. To the ordinary mind, pig’s wool 
|might appear to belong to the same category as 
pigeon’s milk, and a fit article for which to send some 
unsuspicious messenger on All Fool’s Day. Never- 
theless the lucrative, though homely, pig hath small 
tufts of wool concealed in some spots beneath his 
bristles, and the material is of excellent service in 
making substantial and lasting flies. 

In rivers where the artificial fly is seldom thrown, 
the trout are far less fastidious than those living in 
very accessible waters, to which the resort of anglers 
is frequent. And yet aclumsy fly will not attract a 
well-informed trout in any waters. It is true that, 
in a very secluded stream, he will rise eagerly at, and 
get hooked by, a fictitious insect such as his cousin 
of the club-stream would regard with scaly coldness. 
But a piece of red rag wrapped round a hook will not 
bring him to terms as it would a fish of coarser grain. 

After all, in most rivers, the largest trout — your 
three or four pound fellows — are seldom to be taken 
with the fly. When trout grow to be heavy they 
feed much at the bottom of the pools, where crus- 
tacea and water-larvz in abundance furnish them 
with nutritious food. When you suspect the pres- 
ence of a large old trout in a pool or eddy, unship 
your casting-line with the flies upon it, and sub- 
stitute a link rigged up for bait. Catch a small min- 
now (a “shiner ”’ is the best), and fasten it artistically 
upon the tackle, or even the tail of a crawfish will do. 
By spinning this at a depth of a foot or two under 
water, you will have a capital chance to lure the 
heavy old trout from his lurking-place under the lee 
of the boulder, or among the roots of some old tree, 
after you have been fruitlessly casting your best team 
of flies over his lair for ever so long. 

A favorite spot for large trout to lie in is some 
deep eddy that comes sweeping rapidly around a 
bend of the stream, just where the water is fringed 
by willows growing down to its edge. Often in such 
spots, just at night-fall, large trout may be seen leap- 
ing at the white night-moths that hover about the 
willows, and in this there is a hint for the angler who 
is observant and has resources at his command. 
Take some neck-hackles, or tail-covert hackles, from 
a white barn-yard cock, and with these dress on a 
good-sized hook a fly of the palmer type, that is, 
without wings. Now shorten your line, and, stand- 
ing behind or among the willows, instead of attempt- 
ing to make acast in the ordinary way arrange so that 
your fly will be kept dancing in the air, slightly kiss- 
ing the bright stream every now and again. Often 
has the writer thus betrayed from the current some 
trout of goodly size, that it would have been difficult 
to take by the ordinary methods. 

But anglers devise their own contrivances as they 
go along, and the more ingenious a fisherman is in 
these the better chance he has of making a good bas- 
ket. “ Udbzgue,” who writes knowingly on this and 
kindred subjects, states that, when the trout have 
been very shy, and no artifice has succeeded in tempt- 
ing them to the surface, he has managed to deceive 
them thus: Take a leaf of some flower or tree, and, 
having affixed your fly to it very loosely, send it 
swirling down among the eddies. Often a trout has 
picked a caterpillar or insect off from a stray leaf 
so floating, and the fellow may remember that now, 
and be confiding enough to take the hook. 

Many interesting circumstances will occur to the 
angler as he wends his easy, thoughtful way along 
the banks of a pleasant and retired stream. Here on 
the white sand is the track of an otter, very distinct, 
showing that he has been here but lately ; and, a few 
steps further on, are the remains of his lunch—a 
good-sized trout which he has brought to bag without 
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fly or any other lure, and on the choicest portions of 
which he has been making a luxurious meal. He is a 
denizen of the river, so characteristic that it would 
be a pity to kill him, even if he gave you a chance, 
which he is not likely to do. Let the otter alone: 
he is a gentleman and a sportsman, and not addicted, 
like certain hunters of buffalo on the plains, to kill- 
ing more of his quarry than he can use for food. 
The wily mink, too, cousin to the otter, is often to 
be observed by the angler along the borders of 
the streams. Sometimes the osprey comes flapping 
labored, though not slow flight. 
Watch him as he reaches yon broad pool of .the 
river. He hovers for a moment overhead, pointing 
his game as a setter does on land, and then descend- 
ing with closed wings, is for a moment enveloped in 
spray, out of which he arises with a fish of some kind 
in his talons. Away he goes soaring with it to his 
young ones, who are waiting for him in their great 
flat nest that is notched into the topmost forks of 
that tall hemlock tree standing like a mast up above 
the foliage of the cedar-swamp halfa mile away. Or 
it may be the kingfisher that attracts your notice, as 
he takes a header down into the pool from the bough 
where he sits watching for fish. Fora moment he is 
the blue centre of a series of white circles into which 
the water is resolved by his plunge, then back to his 
perch he flies, and down goes the finny prize into his 
capacious maw. 

Odd little adventures are always happening to the 
trout-fisher as he pursues his way along the windings 
of the stream. Sometimes he hooks a fish which he 
is certain must be of unusual size, from the strain 
that it brings to bear upon his tackle. He plays this 
fish with great care, bestowing upon it all such arti- 
fices as “giving butt,” and all those crafty manipula- 
tions with the wrist which the practised angler so 
well knows how to perform. After a struggle that 
would have conferred honor upon a salmon, the trout 
is drawn ashore, when, lo! it proves to be hardly a 
half-pound one. It had been hooked by the tail, and 
this gave it a great “ purchase ”’ in the water, deceiv- 
ing the angler as to its size, and leading him to form 
“ great expectations.” 

Again, the fisherman may come upon a ford to 
which the mild-eyed cows and oxen resort for their 
drinks. Trout very often affect the vicinity of fords, 
attracted thither by the flies and other insects that 
accompany the cattle, and are sometimes whisked off 
by them into the water. The angler sees a good trout 
rise not far from where a group of cows and calves 
are placidly considering their reflections in the water. 
Eagerly he makes a cast for the fish, and, in doing 
so, hooks by the nose a lively yearling calf that stands 
some short way behind him. Then comes the spec- 
tacle of a possibly stoutish, perhaps elderly, gentle- 
man trying to save his tackle by running full speed 
after the fugitive calf, which he “ plays” as he would 
a fish. 

John Leech, who admirably studied trout-fishing 
in all its phases and accessories, made numbers of 
very amusing sketches of the mishaps to which an- 
glers are liable in their wanderings. One of these 
introduces an elderly gentleman who has just arrived 
at a river’s brink, and is preparing fora throw. ‘‘ Now, 
then, I think I shall get a rise here,’”’ he says to him- 
self; and so he shall, in one sense at least, for there 
comes, all unknown to him, a playful young bull, by 
whom he is in a moment to be tossed in among the 
trout to deceive which he was “ operating for a rise.”’ 

The only drawback to the pleasures of trout-fish- 
ing are the mosquitoes, black-flies and sand-flies that 
swarm along rivers all through the summer months. 
The best preventive against the attacks of these is 
an embrocation composed of equal parts of castor-oil 
and oil of pennyroyal. This should be carried in a 
small wooden or metal phial having a screw-top, and 
the face and hands may be anointed with it several 
times during the day. Temperate living, too, will go 
far to prevent any troublesome effects from the at- 
tacks of insects, for the writer remembers that those 
who drank most brandy on fishing excursions always 
suffered most from the flies. 

— Charles Dawson Shanly. 
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YouNG Poets. —In the present age it is next to 
impossible to predict from specimens, however favor- 
able, that a young man will turn out a poet, or rather 
a poet at all. Poetic taste, dexterity in composition, 
and ingenious imitation, often produce poems that 
are very promising in appearance. But genius, or 


the power of doing something new, is another thing. 
— Coleridge. 
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SHADOWS. 


WHEN the window gets to be, beyond comparison, 
the lightest part of the room: when we glance up 
anxiously, from time to time, at the strip of sky 
bounded by the top of our sash and the roof line of 
the house across the road: when we move our book, 
by degrees, to that part of the table nearest the light: 
when we wish the curtains were not so voluminous, 
and that our page were printed in better type: when 
we finally, with a sigh of resignation or otherwise, 
give up trying to make it out, and lounge to the win- 





dow, and feel de- 
frauded at be- 
holding so much 
more light out- 
doors than in the 
house, where it 
would be of vast- 
ly greater value: 
then do we think 
to ourselves, or 
murmur in an 
undertone, “ Ev- 
ening already — 
how the shadows 
gather!” 

They are very 
strange affairs, 
these shadows. 
We often say to 
ourselves that 
they are in many 
ways objection- 
able. How many 
interesting nov- 
els have they 
brought to an 
abrupt end, or at 
least interrupt- 
ed! How many 
pleasant excur- 
sions have they 
cut short, or en- 
tirely prevented! 
How often have 
they not obscur- 
ed a fine view, or 
veiled a beloved 
face! How ob- 
trusive and ubi- 
quitous they are, 
and yet how eva- 
sive and fleeting. 
Are they any- 
thing? ifso, how 
is it they elude 
our grasp and 
analysis? Are 
they nothing? if 
so, how is it we 
can see them, be 
often inconven- 
ienced by them, 
aye, and on many 
occasions shrink 
from them with 
horrorand trem- 
bling? Could 
nothing affect us 
thus? 

They are gath- 
ering to their 
nightly meeting. 
How silently and 
how mysterious- 
ly they rise all 
around us! Whence come they, and, when they van- 
ish, whither do they go? They are collecting about 
the street : as we look downward from our third story 
window we can see them settling everywhere, and 
are always being conscious of the existence of a fresh 
flock before we have well observed the last. Earth- 
born, they begin first near the earth’s surface, but 
they glide easily and rapidly upward, and ere long 
will enclose us on every side: even the heavens will 
grow dark, at last. We turn away from the window, 
and start at beholding how thickly they have crowded 
into the room. They permeate all the air, but their 
favorite abiding places are in the furthest corners, 
under the tables, behind the lounge, among the folds 
of the tablecloth and curtains: they cluster behind 
the picture-frames: if we pull open a drawer of the 





desk, it will be found full of them: peep through the 
half-closed door of yonder blind closet, and we shall 
see them packed together densely. One hour from 
now, and they will have multiplied so that we might 
cover the earth with them, were there not enough 
for that elsewhere ; for they are a most prolific race: 
one begets a thousand: where one has entered, a host 
will follow: we must strive hard and unceasingly if 
we would hope to banish them: and often it shall 
happen when, having driven out the last, we shut the 
door upon it, that, turning, we shall find the nearest 





nothing is more usual than to meet with them in the 
broad light of day, and beneath the full blaze of un- 
clouded sunshine, dogging our footsteps as we walk 
along the dusty road, or across the dazzling surface 
of the snow: lying in wait behind stones, and be- 
neath trees, and peeping out at us from the doors 
and windows of a wayside cottage. It is an incon- 
testable fact that at least two-thirds of the whole 
world are continually under the dominion of shadows: 
and, if the truth were known, probably much more. 
Besides ruling with absolute sway during the hours 
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BLOWING HOT AND COLD.—Joun S. Davis. 


of a myriad shadowy wings. No walls are strong 
enough to keep them out, because, in excluding 
them, we must likewise raise a barrier against the 
light. 

At first thought it would seem strange that things 
so common as shadows should be so little under- 
stood. There is nothing more inseparably connected 
with our earthly lives than shadows: indeed, so ac- 
customed have we become to them, that we should 
feel a kind of terror were they to fall away from us. 
Where, save in the sun’s face, can we look without 
seeing them? are we even then quite sure that some 
tempering shadow may not be interposed between 
our eyes and his brightness? For there is no tel- 
ling where they may or may not appear: they do not 
confine themselves to caverns, and the night-time: 





and best-known objects obliterated by the darkne ss | more particularly allotted to them, they trespass boldly 


the con- 
fines of the day: 
they lay their 
grasp on every 
conceivable sub- | 
stance, convert- | 


upon 


ing the larger 
part thereof to 
their own pur- 
poses: nay, it is 
a question whe- 
ther we should 
recognize any- 
thing as a sub- 
stance which did 
not pay them a 
considerable tri- 
bute. The more 
minutely do we 
investigate the 
sunshiny side of 
things, the more 
intimately do we 
find it mingled 
with a_ shadow. 
The countenan- 
ces of those dear- 
est to us, bright 
and cheery as 
they may seem, 
would be quite 
strange in our 
eyes were there 
no shadows up- 
on them: they 
would all appear 
blank, meaning- 
less, and without 
expression: in 
all probability 
we should turn 
from them in dis- 
like; for, after 
all, we must ac- 
knowledge that 
if shadows are 
the cause of so 
many _ inconve- 
niences and dif- 
ficulties, they are 
likewise essen- 
tial to the devel- 
opment of all we 
esteem beautiful 
onearth. They 
give form as well 
as take it away. 
In some moods, 
or for certain 
purposes, we are 
as- anxious to 
make use of 
shadows as, at 
other times, to 
avoid them: per- 
haps, since they are an invertible concomitant of our 
lives, Providence has so formed us, as to believe we 
could not get along without them, any more than 
without light. 

But, again, is not shadow more than light? The 
Bible says it was first in existence, and surely we 
could never be properly conscious of light, or com- 
prehend its presence and nature, were it not for the 
ever-accompanying shadow. If light were all, might 
we not believe light to be a shadow? and where, in 
that case, should we look for light? There could be 
no other darkness so profound as that: for there 
could be no hope, as now, of any deliverance. Thus 
shadows, though inexplicable in themselves, may 
help to solve higher mysteries. We may use them 
as a means of bringing doubtful matters into prom- 
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inence, albeit they have hitherto resisted the most 
assiduous efforts to throw light upon themselves. 
They are as wayward and as coquettish as a young 
girl; if you attempt to escape from them, they are 
exceedingly apt to follow close upon your heels: but 
if you, in turn, become the pursuer, it will be found 
very difficult to lay hands upon them: and at no 
time are you so likely to be defrauded of your object, 
as at the very moment when you fancy you hold it 
in your embrace. 

While we have been buried in reverie, the dusky 
and shapeless spectres whereof we dreamed have | 
been noiselessly and swiftly stealing upon us. As we 
sit alone, yet not alone, we can almost feel them 
clustering thickly about us. All form and color is 
hidden: we sit in the midst of a desert whose limits 
are invisible, whose emptiness presses upon our eye- 





balls. We think of friends whom we have known, or 
of scenes we have beheld, 
and try to picture them + 
upon the shadowy back- 
ground, but they are even 
more unreal and spectre- 
like than the darkness: 
and, were they here,in the 
body, would they not be 
more unreal still? What 
walls of stone or leagues 
of distance can isolate us 
like the night? The 
blackness of darkness 
makes the lover a stran- 
ger to his mistress, the 
husband to his wife, the 
child to its mother. May 
it not likewise have pow- 
er to separate the Crea- 
tor from His creatures? 
Without light, how can 
there be a God ? 

Now weare chilled with 
a creeping horror. We 
think of the eternal dark- 
ness of the grave, on 
which breaks no morn- 
ing, oris kindled no lamp. 
As the body slowly falls 
to dust, only the shadows 
will be there to watch; 
and slowly they will fill 
the space left void by its 
decay. Not otherwise 
than now will they be with 
us then: as they have si- 
lently followed us during 
life, will they remain with 
us when life is past, and 
those who were our 
friends have forgotten us 
and are themselves for- 
gotten. Perhaps they re- 
cognize in us a ghastly 
relationship with them- 
selves, an affinity, of 
which our seeming mor- 
tal forms are but a tem- 
porary veil; perhaps a 
gloomy but unerring in- 
stinct tells them that, at 
the end, the veil will be 
withdrawn, and our proud denial humbled in the dust. 
Perhaps we are indeed but shadows. 

Why is darkness terrible? Let him answer who 
maintains that flesh is all of man. He, truly, is a 
Shadow, and well may be troubled when this dark 
hour prefigures to him his eternity. But for us, even 
as there is an ideal Light, of which our daily sun- 
shine is but the symbol, and a faint one, so are there 
other shadows, more intangible, yet more actual 
than these, which these remind us of. They may 
bring terror with them, but if we believe in the 
Light, it cannot be the terror of despair. The body 
fears the terror of darkness, which death makes per- 
manent; but who has a soul, though he may fear spi- 
ritual shadows, knows that death will free him from 
them and bring him tothe Light. Nor, if he be wise, 
will he wish his earthly life devoid of them. The sor- 
tows, the regrets, the failures, the disappointments, 
the losses—there is a use in them and a wholesome 
one, From them are born joy, gratitude, and hope: 
the exhilaration of the battle, and the triumph of 
victory. How could we mount towards the light, 
were there no abyss out of which to climb? How 


could we know God, were there no shadows on which 
to project His image? Ah! the darkness is terrible 
no longer. When the ideal shadows have been van- 
quished, the physical can daunt us no more. We sit 
no longer in an empty desert of obliteration: the 
soul within us but sees the clearer for the abeyance 
of the mortal sense. Darkness is with us still; but 
the gloom has fled. 

Let us light the lamp. Does a sinful heart fear the 
dark ? but how much more fearful must be the blaze 


better than dolls, because they are alive; they will 
bear an amount of handling that no respectable doll 
would submit to without breaking ; and they can be 
made to mew piteously, if suddeniy lifted by the tail. 
Master Goodchild is fond of the cat, because she al- 
lows him to lug her about the house, and Master 
Badchild is fond of her, because he can hurt her at 
his cruel pleasure. I owe it to the cat to acknowl- 
edge that cats are good to children, often much bet- 





of light! A sinner may deem he hides himself in the 
black depths of hell; but how if he be suspended in 
the intolerable sun, naked and transparent before 
the eyes of angels? — Fulian Hawthorne. 
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PUSS ASLEEP, 





WHETHER one likes or dislikes cats depends some- 





PUSS ASLEEP.—C. E. TOWNSEND, 


what upon the cats, but more, I think, upon temper- 
ament. There are people who cannot like anything — 
even parrots. I do not like them myself, but as 
between a parrot and a cat, I cheerfully accept the 
cat. I do not believe in the friendship of cats. 1 
never saw one yet that wouldn’t turn on the slight- 
est provocation, and bury her claws in me. If I hap- 
pen to tread upon a dog, he doesn’t start up from 
under my careless foot, and bite a piece out of the 
unoffending calf above it. He whines or yelps, per- 
haps, with pain, but he wags his tail at the same time, 
and looks round with his large, wistful eyes, as much 
as to say, “I know you did not mean it, so I forgive 
you.” Anda pat on the head cures all. But a cat— 
tread on the tail or the paw of a cat, and all the tiger 
in the creature is loose at once. Still, the cat has its 
uses, I suppose, as the philosophers teach us that 
everything has, though it is not always easy to see 
what they are. My own idea is that the cat was cre- 
ated, or evolved, as I believe the phrase is now, for 
the use and abuse of children. There is a natural 
affinity between children and cats. I have never 





known a child who did not take tothem. They are 


ter than they deserve. And this, by the way, may be 
|one reason why they are not goodto men. It hasa 
memory, has the cat, and some day when we least 
|expect it, it presents its bill for injuries inflicted by 
children. If the child is father of the man, the man 
has to settle all the child’s back debts, and often with 
|compound interest. No, I don’t like cats! Still, as 
I said before, they have their uses, one of which is 
to harry Poor Tom’s ‘small deer’’— rats and mice. 
If rats and mice had not 
been created —I mean 
evolved — would cats 
have been? I must look 
into the naturalists, and 
see what they have to say 
about it; in the mean- 
time let them fight it out 
among themselves. Let 
Puss fight it out, that is, 
for her little victims have 
no voice in the matter. 
It is she who kills and 
eats, it is they who are 
killed and eaten. The 
habits of the cat are wor- 
thy of being studied, and 
if one had the tastes of 
a naturalist, and nothing 
better to do, he might 
contrive to waste a little 
of his time agreeably in 
that way. Every move- 
ment of the cat is grace- 
ful, and its strength enor- 
mous for its size. This 
is shown by its always 
falling upon its feet, a 
muscular feat of which I 
believe only the feline 
race 1s Capable —and by 
the distance which it cov- 
ers by a single leap or 
spring. It is courageous, 
when hard-pressed, and 
the instantaneous change 
in its tactics from the de- 
fensive to the offensive is 
generally successful. A 
full-grown cat at bay is 
more than a match for 
most dogs. Its forte, 
however, is strategy, and 
its stratagems are end- 
less, as indeed they need 
to be, to enable it to over- 
come such practised mas- 
ters oftheart as the Rodent 
family. The zsesto which 
cats resort, in order to 
persuade their prey with- 
in their reach, are curious 
jenough. A common one is to play asleep, as long as 
| may be necessary; and they have been known to 
play dead with immense success. A real dead cat is 
rather an uncommon spectacle; so uncommon that 
it may be said of cats, as of officials, that ‘ few die, 
and none resign.” I never saw a cat resign anything 
that it once got into its claws, and as for dying — why 
its longevity has passed into a proverb. The cat was 
a sacred animal among the Egyptians, who used to 
embalm it, when the last of its nine lives was extin- 
guished, and place it in the tombs of its Pharaohs to 
frighten away the rats, I suppose, that might other- 
wise have nibbled the royal mummies! They wor- 
shiped the cat, these absurd old heathens, who were 
not overwhelmed a day too soon. There was Cleo- 
patra now—did she worship her cat? If so, I am 
sure Anthony poisoned it on the sly. Cleopatra and 
cats — better Cleopatraand the asp !— Henry Richards. 
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I wIsH our clever young poets would remember 
my homely definitions of prose and poetry; that is, 
prose — words written in their best order; poetry — 
the dest words in the best order. — Coleridge. 
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UNCOLLECTED POEMS BY CAMPBELL. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL was nota poet who could afford 
to lose much that he wrote, he wrote so little, and 
with such difficulty. There was a strong quality in 
his genius, but he was a long time in reaching it —it 
was so overlaid with mental weaknesses. He was 
always in doubt about himself, and always afraid of 
losing his reputation. This led him to write and re- 
write his poetry until he refined it all away. He at- 
tained the correctness which he sought, but it was 
seldom worth what it cost him. If he was conscious 
that a poem was unworthy of him, he preferred to 
stifle the consciousness, and to print the poem. It 
would keep his name before the world, and it would 
add a page or two more to the new edition of his 
Works! He has left fewer poems uncollected than 
any English poet of note. We have discovered two, 
however, which we print below. They were origin- 
ally published in 1826, and 1827, in “The Literary 
Souvenir,” one of the prettiest of the race of Annuals 
of the period, edited by Alaric A. Watts, 

TRAFALGAR. 
WHEN Frenchmen saw, with coward art, 
The assassin shot of war 


That pierced Britannia’s noble heart, 
And quenched her brightest star, 


Their shout was heard—they triumphed now 
Amidst the battle’s roar, 

And thought the British oak would bow, 
Since Nelson was no more. 


But fiercer flamed Old England’s-pride, 
And — mark the vengeance due, 

‘* Down, down, insulting ship,’ she cried, 
To death, with all thy crew ! 


‘*So perish ye for Nelson's blood — 
If deaths like thine can pay 

For blood so brave, or ocean wave 
Can wash that crime away!" 


LINES ON THE STATE OF GREECE. 


OCCASIONED BY BEING PRESSED TO MAKE IT A SUBJECT OF 
POETRY. 


IN Greece's cause the Muse, you deem, 
Ought still to plead, persisting strong ; 
But feel you not ‘tis now a theme 
That wakens thoughts too deep for song ? 


The Christian world has seen you, Greeks, 
Heroic on your ramparts fall; 

The world has heard your widows’ shrieks, 
And seen your orphans dragged in thrall. 


Even England brooks that, reeking hot, 
The ruffian's sabre drinks your veins, 

And leaves your thinning remnants lot 
The bitter choice of death or chains. 


Oh, if we have nor hearts nor swords 

To snatch you from the assassin’s brand, 
Let not our pity’s idle words 

Insult your pale and prostrate land. 


No! be your cause to England now, 
That by permitting acts the wrong, 
A thought of horror to her brow, 
A theme for blushing — not for song. 


To see her unavenging ships 
Ride fast by Greece's funeral pile, 
‘Tis worth a curse from sybil lips! 
‘Tis matter for a demon's smile ! 
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THE SCISSOR FAMILY. 





LoLLty DiInkKs has made scissors a matter of re- 
flection to me —an ever-existing excitement between 
us. Scéssio, sctssum, scindere— to cut, to divide —let 
us sing, my Lolly! There is a bird called the Scissor- 
bill, and my favorite scissors are shaped like a bird, 
with long legs, and long slender bill; his eyes are 
the pivot, and he cuts with his sharp bill. Lolly 
Dinks knows how I treasure this steel-bird, whose 
nest is in my pretty Chinese work-basket. At least 
twice a day, he either begs it, or asks in an indifferent 
voice if 1 know where it is. 

‘“‘ Mother, dear,” he asks, standing before me with 
some crumpled stuff, ‘can I just have the bird-scis- 
sors for one minute to cut something lovely? I'll 
bring ’em right back.” 

I answer with unrelenting severity, ‘ No, certainly 
not; find your own. You shall not spoil mine.” 


“Ah, Mrs. Mother, mine are lost, I can’t wait; 


please, please, please ! 
I must.” 


ask for them again as long as you live. ‘Mind now.” 
‘*No, mother dear.” 

And we both understood that this is an old story. 
In fifteen minutes I myself have an excruciating 
necessity for them, and—they are lost. An unhappy 
altercation takes place, in which my voice travels 
several biocks, at least; I feel red in the face, and 
hot all over. Lolly Dinks, however, is mighty cool, 
and screws up his face with fine effect as I reproach 
him. 

“You didn’t want your scissors then,” he says. 
“ Never willing to do anything for me. I never have 
anything I want; and because I ask you for your 
scissors, to cut one piece of paper, you are the cross- 
est mother I ever saw in my life. How many are five 
and seven? John said five and seven were fourteen. 
Oh, mamma, I am going to have the loveliest scene 
in my theatre.” 

Lolly entirely forgets the scissors; how can I bring 
him to a sense of his utter selfishness? I do not for- 
get. As he returns to his play, like a giant refreshed 
by our lively combat, a moral dawns upon me, which 
I must shape, and present to him, as a portion of the 
education he must undergo. 

Why are the laws which regulate us in many trivial 
things so apparently immutable ? Scissor experience 
isan example. I have lately conferred with an emi- 
nent literary lady on this subject, and she tells me 
my experience is the universal one. 

““We keep our scissors, and children lose them,” 
she said. Beyond this axiom she could not get. She 
added, however, that she had a relative, who after 
long torment with her children on the scissor ques- 


them a pair of bluntly pointed scissors. My friend 
came away before she could learn the result from her 
emancipated relation. But, somehow, I do not be- 


lieve her system worked ; I am sure that mother and 
children returned to first principles, and continued to 


wanted nor asked for. 


paws. 


his playthings. 
days! 


her to darn. 


beat,”’ she said, with a spanking look in her eye. 


own hair, and those of his little playmates. 





“There, take them; and never let me hear you}shawls, and my needle work. 


tion, rushed out one day and bought for each of 


“cut and come again.”’ She reminded me of that class 
of martyrs who smile in the face of their execu- 
tioners, and extend a forgiveness that is neither 


Lolly Dinks, gifted with deft fingers and a con- 
structive mind, early showed an aptitude for scissors. 
I only allowed him to use those that for the most 
part belonged to the castaway tribe of cutlery — such 
as have no local habitation in box or basket, but are 
dropped like rubbish —dull, gray with age, and 
whose edges graze and fray the substance they come 
in contact with, no longer able to shear the expanse 
of silk and linen, darting through their surface as the 
long-tailed, steel-blue, slim dragon-fly darts over 
streams or high into the air, both lively young fel- 
lows, gay with hope, confident in power. These im- 
plements Lolly, with growing intelligence, shook off, 
and soon knew what was “ Rogers’ Best;”’ and no- 
body’s best scissors were safe from his slender, white 


“‘Have you seen my scissors?” was everybody’s 
daily cry wherever he was. Impatient, irritable, im- 
perative searches were made for.them, in which he 
never condescended to take part, though the darling 
knew that the same scissors were lying perdu among 
How he did slash in those infantile 
Once, a carpet woman came to make me a 
carpet; she brought shears, which appeared too 
mighty for him, consequently he was fascinated by 
them. He followed her, watched her journey up and 
down the carpet-seams, treating her with great polite- 
ness. When she snipped a thread he playfully at- 
tempted the same, and she was at considerable pains 
to show him how to open the shears. She changed 
her opinion of the forward and promising boy, when 
she discovered that he had cut into her breadths, 
and etched into her selvedge, making a nice mess for| sacredness, which induced Lolly to find and use 


could not be more industrious with their fateful 
shears than my little Lolly, who, I must own, was 
very cunning in his mischief. As the scissors blades 
closed in his fingers, his mouth worked up and down 
with serious interest, and his hands flew in and out, 
like tiny white birds. 

All this has changed. He is nowa skilful manager 
of scissors, and only applies them to his own prop- 
erties. In doing this, he does a great deal. He cuts 
out pictures; draws and paints pictures himself or 
white paper, and cuts those; tissue paper of all 
colors, he, with the scissors, manufactures into all 
sorts of articles; he has even, by adding a little mu- 
cilage, made a tissue-paper dress; he converts bris- 
tol-board into various useless and pleasing things; 
paper dolls by the gross are scissored — dolls clothes 
likewise ; patterns are got up, bearing no resemblance 
to anything on earth — but to which my attention is 
continually challenged—and figures which could 
only be devised by the dreamy imagination of a 
child, grotesque and absurd, he turns out by the 
peck. 

““Mother,”’ Lolly often interrupts me with, “tell 
me which is the prettiest, this red ogre, or this blue 
fairy ?”’ 

“Lolly, I do not know.” 
“Which do you think ?” 
And I am compelled to give judgment. My floors 
are covered with masses of odds and ends of all 
colors. Daily the maid carries off the scissors debrzs 
—the history of Lolly Dinks’s performances ; and if 
our ashman happens to have a philosophical turn of 
mind, he will feel that he has often the end of a theat- 
rical exhibition, extinguished in ashes; but “even 
in these ashes,” is shown a dramatic individuality. 
But who knows? An ashman was always a mystery 
to me and Lolly Dinks, and we don’t like to speak of 
him. 

During this period the scissors that have been in 
use assume a biographical character in my recollec- 
tion, and if they could be laid away upon a shelf 
where “steel does not rust,” I am sure that they 
would be landmarks in Lolly’s memory; or, a pair 
of back stairs for him to mount, every one of which 
would give him a vivid picture of his childish acts. 
There was Old Red Top—an ancient pair, named 
from a bit of red ribbon on the bows, whose blades 
fell apart from sheer weakness, and who, curiously 
enough, cut better at one time than another. Then 
there was Stubby — no one knew the origin of these 
scissors — Stubby appeared. Without point was 
Stubby, and obstinate at the pivot, never opening 
without a squeak, as if it hurt, and when closed upon 
any soft article clinging to it, and not cutting but 
drawing it apart. And Fatbow, the oldest steel in- 
habitant in the family. Fatbow was first aware of 
use in an ebony box lined with white velvet, and 
decorated with pretty sewing implements, not one of 
which, nor the box, survives Fatbow. A small crea- 
ture, but remarkable in execution, delicate in point, 
short, round, and large in bow, Fatbow never lost 
edge, and was always powerful enough to sever mat- 
ter much greater than itself in size. Fatbow some- 
times slipped away, but never went really astray for 
anytime. 

“Where is Fatbow?” often cried Lolly. ‘Of course 
in the drawer with the brushes; and I wish you 
would not cut my nails; I hate these scissors worst 
of all I ever saw in my whole life.” 

Our favorite, the Bird Scissors, and much cared for, 
I have mentioned; but the most magnificent of all 
scissors was Whaler, so named, perhaps, because the 
blades were large and rounding, and the bows were 
ofivory. Whaler remained for the most part ina red 
morocco case, and was individualized by a certain 


Whaler, without leave or license from me, and to 


“Your child is very mischievous ; I never saw his| enjoy the deed with fear and trembling. The cutter 


of cutters, though—a fact we could not hide from 


“ He is learning to cut his way through life,” 1 re-| Lolly, was Silver-edge, the gift of a friend—a lovely 
plied. Had she been a scholar, which she was not,| pair of scissors, which were handed in one night, in 
I should have brought in the gordian. knot. His|a fine case of silver cardboard and red ribbon. 
devotion to scissors reminded me of the ailing bar-| made to hang on the wall, to fly to in emergency, 
ber in Dickens, who kept his scissors in his bed, and| and it was hung so. 
snipped at everything which came within his reach.| concerning it, but one day Silver-edge was missing, 
When the lawyer made his will by the bedside, the | and something had to be cut. At last Silver-edge was 
barber secretly cut the hair all off from the back|discovered on the floor of Lolly Dinks’s theatre, 
part of his head. Lolly also gouged out locks of his| which was made out of a dry goods box, and cur- 
While | tained with yellow tissue paper, by the service of 
I told him touching stories, he slyly cut bits from my | Silver-edge. 
I shall take them; you know| skirts. When not observed, his work was more elab-| of a reform in regard to that one pair—no other. 
orate in the way of filagreeing my ribbons, shoes,| And scissors must continue to point the moral, and 


It was 


Lolly Dinks had his lesson 


Happily, this occasion was the means 





The Sisters Three! adorn the tales, of 


— Lolly Dinks’s Mother. 
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THISTLE-DOWN. 


THISTLE-DOWN, thistle-down, whither away ? 
Can you not linger for one little day ? 

Wait till to-morrow, my thistle-down, do! 
And if I am ready I'll fly away too. 


We'll have such a journey as never was seen ; 
Now o’er the billows, and then o'er the green ; 
Now in the meadow, and then on the hill; 
Flying, and floating, and resting at will: 


And some little cloud we'll together pursue, 
That seems to be lost in the heavenly blue ; 
The dragon-fly chase as he skims o’er the lake ; 
The emigrant birds from the north overtake. 


We'll learn where the rainbow begins, and the gold 
That is buried thereunder, together behold ; 

Now doesn’t this tempt you, my thistle-down bright, 
To pause just a day from your wandering flight ? 


Will nothing delay you? Has Nature a need 

Entrusted alone to your gossamer seed ? 

Then hasten away to your dance on the wind, 

And leave me all lonely and longing behind. 
—W. W. Bailey. 

— i ——— 


WOMAN IN ART.— ROSA BONHEUR. 

NINETY-THREE works of art by women in the 
fifth winter exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design attested the progress made by American 
women in drawing, painting and sculpture within the 
last few years. Many of our readers can recall the 
time, not very remote, when a woman’s name was a 
rarity in the Academy catalogues, and when a really 
good drawing, or painting, by a woman was regarded 
as a phenomenon, and people were inclined to won- 
der if it was, indeed, all her own work. Their brother 
artists openly sneered at their attempts, and while 
utterly contemptible works by men were permitted to 
disgrace the Academy walls, the ungallant hanging 
committees were extremely loath to admit that wom- 
en had any talents they were bound to recognize, 
or any rights they were bound to respect. In spite, 
however, of many obstacles and discouragements, a 
number of young ladies persevered in their art stud- 
ies, with an intelligence and industry which have 
borne good fruit. 

Few people know what it cost the pioneers in this 
truly commendable woman’s movement to obtain not 
recognition as artists, for that came of itself as soon 
as they had demonstrated their right to bear the 
name, but the privilege and opportunity for study. 
Few artists of ability and reputation were willing to 
take young ladies into their studios as pupils, and 
those who yielded to feminine importunity, or to the 
more pressing arguments of impecuniosity (to which 
artists are often subject), had but little faith in fem- 
inine ability to cope with the obstacles which beset 
the path of an earnest student of art. They watched 
the progress of their fair pupils with half amused, 
half pitying incredulity, and at times, as some of 
them have since confessed, with compunction of 
conscience for allowing the pretty wilful creatures 
to waste the time which might have been better em- 
ployed, they thought, in the homelier duties of the 
household, or in learning a useful trade. The schools 
and academies where young ladies were supposed to 
receive a finished education, with all the accomplish- 
ments of the fine arts, afforded no real facilities for 
the study of painting. The teachers of art were too 
generally wretched charlatans, who knew as little of 
art as the Chinese, but who had learned a few tricks 
of handling and effect, which a bright pupil could 
master in a single term. In some boarding schools 
it was considered a triumph of art to imitate a steel 
engraving with such nice accuracy, that, viewed from 
a safe distance, the original and the copy could not be 
distinguished by a partial or inexperienced eye! In 
other establishments a hideous system called mono- 
chromatic drawing was taught. It consisted in stump- 
ing a roughened sheet of white drawing board with 
crayon dust, and then scraping out the forms and 
lights with a sharp knife, toning down, for the final 
finish, with india rubber, or the stump. The advan- 
tages of this method were that it could be learned in 
two or three lessons, and pictures, it would not be 
true to say drawings, could be executed with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

Extraordinary monochromatic pictures are still to 
be met with in the parlors of country farm houses. 
They are generally copies of Cole’s “ Voyage of Life.” 

Monochromatic drawing was succeeded in young 
ladies’ boarding schools by what was facetiously 
Styled Grecian Painting, probably because it was a 








quainted. It was likewise a simple art to learn and 
practice. The artist had only to make an engraving 
or lithographic print transparent by the application 
of a prepared varnish, and then daub the colors on 
the back. The paper being transparent the colors 
showed through, soft and subdued; and with a very 
little skill it was possible to produce a very pretty 
effect. Grecian painting was immensely popular for 
two or three seasons, and it actually made the fortune 
of several picture dealers who happened to have on 
hand, when it started, a heavy stock of old steel en- 
gravings and lithographic prints, which they would 
have been glad to dispose of at a slight advance 
above waste paper rates ! 

Thanks to the number of young ladies who, within 
the last five years, have graduated from artist’s stu- 
dios and from schools of design, neither monochro- 
matic drawing, nor Grecian painting, is tolerated any 
longer in boarding schools where intelligent instruc- 
tion has taken the place of charlatanism. Every year 
the contributions of female artists to the Academy 
exhibitions increase in number, and in merit, and 
“that was painted by a woman” is no longer said in 
contempt as it used to be. True, women artists have 
not yet obtained the full recognition to which some 
of them at least are entitled. The Academicians, who 
place their pictures on the walls of their stately gal- 
lery, decline as yet to admit them into their society, 
although the election of Mrs. Eliza Greatorex and 
Mrs. Bogardus as “ Associate’”” members may, per- 
haps, be accepted as a sign of relenting. But, after 
all, it is not necessary to be an Academician in order 
to be an artist. 

In addition to the facilities offered by the School 
of Design at the Cooper Institute, where free instruc- 
tion in drawing, painting, wood-engraving, and mod- 
eling may be enjoyed by women as well as men, 
there is now the Ladies’ Art Association, which was 
organized about four years ago, with the view of com- 
bining the advantages of an academy and a school. 
During the first year of its existence, the society met 
at the studio of its first president, the late Mrs. Mary 
Pope, where they brought their pictures and sketches, 
and exchanged criticisms and suggestions. A com- 
modious hall was subsequently obtained in Clinton 
Hall, where several fine exhibitions have been held, 
and where students can hire easel room at a very 
moderate rent. Those who avail themselves of this 
privilege are allowed to participate in the life school, 
which meets once a week in the hall, for instruction 
and practice in drawing from the living model. The 
association at present contains about fifty members. 
It aspires to have a building of its own, which shall 
afford a suitable gallery for public exhibitions, pleas- 
ant and convenient studios for members of the asso- 
ciation, and, if possible, dwelling apartments for such 
lady artists as may desire them in preference to 
boarding houses. It may not be generally known 
that lady artists have great difficulty in obtaining 
eligible studios. Many landlords plumply refuse to 
let studios to ladies. When the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association put up its splendid building on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, it 
was supposed it would be tolerant and liberal in its 
treatment of lady artists, but when ladies of the high- 
est character and standing in society, as well as in 
their profession, made application to the directors for 
studios, they were met by the intelligence that no 
rooms in the building would be let to women! This 
narrow-minded and illiberal policy is unworthy of a 
Christian Association. It is something to be ashamed 
of and abandoned. 

There are many who believe, or profess to do so, 
that no advantages of training and culture will ever 
give women, as artists, rank in the profession by the 
side of men. Out upon such folly! Pray, do all 
men who call themselves artists stand upon the same 
level! Think of the immense distance between a 
Gifford, a Ward, a McEntee, a Colman, and the 
wretched daubster whose spoiled canvases are thrust 
into any corner where there is least chance of their 
offending the sight, and say there is not room in 
some of the intermediate niches for women, who de- 
vote their talents and their life to art! Perhaps 
none of the young women who are now assiduously 
studying art in this city may hope to attain a posi- 
tion equal to that of either of the artists just men- 
tioned; but at least a dozen could be named whose 
talents and accomplishments entitle them to take 
precedence of fifty men who could be named, who 
hold rank as artists, and whose works appear on the 
walls of the Academy every season. If proof be re- 





barbarism with which the Greeks were wholly unac- 














trious career of the French rival of Landseer, Rosa 
Bonheur. Woman though she is, none will deny 
her the possession of genius, or of the very highest 
culture, in a most difficult and exacting branch of art. 
Her story is ‘so interesting, as well as full of instruc- 
tion and encouragement, that a brief outline sketch 
will make an appropriate conclusion to this paper. 

She was the daughter of a poor but very worthy 
and respected artist, in the Department of Gironde, 
from whom she inherited a love of art, and by whom 
she was carefully trained in the rudiments of drawing 
and painting. At the age of eighteen, she resolved 
to visit Paris, where she arrived destitute, and a stran- 
ger. 
soon the excellence of her studies in the Louvre drew 
the admiring notice of critics and artists. It was not 
long before she ventured upon an original work — 
the picture of a domestic goat feeding in a garden. 
It attracted great attention; a brilliant future was 
prophesied for the artist. Her first great painting 
was one which represented with equal poetry and 
truth the daily labors of the French peasant. It 
fairly took Paris by storm. The prophesy was al- 
ready fulfilled. The timid, shrinking girl, who only 
a few months before sat unnoticed in the galleries 
of the Louvre, suddenly became the acknowledged 
rival of eminent artists, whom she was destined to 
leave behind in the race for fame. Up to this time 
the struggle for life had been bitter and depressing ; 
but having a brave heart she never allowed herself 
to despond, and when good fortune came at length 
she was ready to enjoy it. She has put her life into 
her works. A country girl, she loves best of all to 
portray a peaceful, rural life—laborious but inno- 
cent, and therefore happy. 
writer, to depict man as he was placed upon earth by 
Her finest 
works represent the peaceful union of man and the 


She went to work with a stout heart, and very 


She loves, says a French 
God, as the chief of all created beings. 


nobler class of domestic animals, in the labors of the 
field —in one, the ploughing and sowing ; in another, 
the harvesting, or the vintage. 
the purpose of her life was to declare the dignity and 
happiness of labor. There may be no Rosa Bonheurs 
among the young women who are striving in this 
country to achieve position as artists; but there is 
certainly much in such a story as hers to encourage 
the faint-hearted, and also to rebuke the supercilious 
critic, who stands ready to sneer at every woman who 
aspires to make use of the talents with which God 
intended her to adorn the walks of literature or art. 
—FKlizabeth B. Leonard. 


— —~> 


TWO GAZELS OF HATS!Z. 
O Winp! if thou should’st chance to pass the land, 
The happy region, where my mistress is, 
Bring me sweet scents from ambrosial curls. 


By her dear life, 'twould fill my soul with bliss 
Would'st thou a message bring me from her heart! 


If Heaven refuse this boon — why, then bring dust 
To my two eyes from my beloved's house! 

I pray that she may come — unhappy wretch ! 
When shall my weeping eyes behold her face ? 


I tremble like a reed with my desire 
To clasp my fair one —stately as the pine. 


Although she loves me not, I would not give 
One hair of her dear head for all the world! 


Though free from trouble, what does Hafiz gain, 
Whose heart is but the slave of his beloved ? 


O balmy Wind! hast thou my mistress seen ? 

Thou must have stolen that scent of musk from her: 
Beware ! —thy fingers are too free by far, 

For what hast thou to do with her bright curls ? 


O Rose! how canst thou rival her red cheek ? 
Her cheek is smooth, but thine is rough with thorns. 


And how canst thou, Sweet Basil! sport thy locks ? 
Her locks are glossy, thine are brown as dust. 


And thou, Narcissus! wherefore gaze at her? 
Her eyes are bright, but thine are dim with sleep. 


O Cypress! when her stately form draws near, 
How can’st thou hope to be the garden's pride ? 


What would’st thou choose, O Wisdom ! —if to choose 
Were left thee still—in preference to Love? 


Be patient, Hafiz! —if thy love endure — 
It may be thine, some day, to meet thy love! 





quired of woman’s capacity in art, look at the illus- 


— Henry Richards. 
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HOW TO TAME PET BIRDS. 


Wi uiaM Kipp, the well-known English natural- 
ist, has written some beautiful articles about “ Birds,” 
and the secret of attaching the tender-hearted little 
creatures to those who possess them. This secret 
is what he calls “ Natural Magic,” or sympathy, and 
by the exercise of it he assures us that all the sing- 





ing birds, and a great variety of others that are not 
gifted with song, but 
are nevertheless pets 
of the children and 
the and 
pass their lives with 
them, imprisoned in 
golden cages, could be 
made to love their 
keepers with an al- 
most human affection, 
to express it in a most 
charming manne. 
There are thousands 
of such birds in this 
country that never 
knew a green field, or 
reveled among the 
apple blossoms and 
garden flowers, or 
sang their ¢zra liras 
in the tree tops to the 
rising sun; and he 
is but a cheap sort of 
man to my thinking, 
who, in thoughtful 
moments, can con- 
template their unnat- 
ural condition with- 
out ruffling his own 
feathers. This view 
of the case, however, 
is too pathetic to 
dwell on, except in 
poetry, whose high of- 
fice it is to avenge the 
inarticulate as well as 
the articulate wrongs 
of the universe, and 
to throw the divine 
charm of sympathy 
over all created ob- 
jects. Still, we ought 
to do what we can to 
sweeten the captivity 
ofour pet birds, which 
are very sensitive to 
kindness, and capable 
of a most exquisite 
emotional enjoyment. 
Few persons are cog- 
nizant of the tender 
sensibilities which lie 
hidden ina little bird’s 
heart, ready at the 
first accredited touch 
of kindness to burst 
out into responsive 
melodies ; and it does 
one good to hear how 
eloquently and with 
what unaffected love 
Mr. Kidd pleads for 
them. For although 
there is a bird in al- 
most every house it is 
mostly a.dumb bird 
as to its affections, 
and often as to its 
song, and is made so 
by neglect and priva- 
tion and exposure ; 
and Mr. Kidd assures us that some birds are so in- 
tensely magnetic to human sympathy, that if they 
find themselves forsaken by those who aforetime 
noticed and petted them, they will often die “ heart- 
broken.” 

We, like Mr. Kidd, confess to a genuine love for 
birds—and indeed for most animals, especially dogs 
and horses. Birds and dogs, however, are the most 
common pets, and the former are especially dear to 
every lover of nature, and every one who has a good 
heart. Animals are also excellent judges of charac- 
ter. They never make a mistake. It is with them 
an instinct, and they know who are their friends, and 


household, 


who are their foes, much more unerringly than most 
men do. Charles II. always suspected the man that 
his dogs growled at, and had him watched. 

Whilst some birds, however, are of the tenderest 
nature, and seem as if they cannot live without human 
love, there are others which no kindness nor delica- 
cies, no petting, nor coaxing, can move from their im- 
perturbable stoicism. One can get along with pets 
of this class by treating them with coldness and ne- 








DECEMBER AND MAY.—W. H. DAVENPORT. 


glect. They are like spoiled children in this respect, 
who, if you want to be friends with them, put on in- 
solent airs, and make rude speeches — but if you take 
no notice of them and let them see that you do not 
care for them, will presently come toddling to your 
knees and invoke your regard by all sorts of cunning 
expedients. But it is different with canaries, black- 
birds, thrushes, larks, mocking-birds, and even par- 
rots, which last, although dainty in their choice of 
friends, are capable of strong and endearing attach- 
ments. 

Kindness should be uniformly shown, however, 
to dumb animals, as well as to human creatures. for 








we are all very mysteriously and very intimately re- 
lated, and the more love we have, the more life we 
| have: 


‘* He liveth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who made us 

He made and loveth all." 


This plea for kindness, therefore, to birds, cannot 


be very well out of place in a journal which is devo- 


ted to a love of the 
beautiful, to refine- 
ment, and to civiliza- 
tion. Even good peo- 
ple, generally speak- 
ing, do not care suffi- 
ciently for the little 
songsters, who, al- 
though in a perpetual 
prison, sing so sweet- 
ly and so ceaselessly 
of the green fields and 
woods, to make their 
keepers glad and mer- 
ry. Mr. Kidd would 
have them treated 
like dear friends, and 
so assuredly would 
we. You who have 
not been very observ- 
ant, think, perhaps, 
that your favorite 
bird is incapable of 
returning love for 
love. But try him. 
Let him feel that he 
is at home in your 
large parlors, and may 
even nestle and sing 
among the flowers if 
he pleases. And that 
he may do so you 
must open the little 
fellow’s cage—han- 
dle him often and ten- 
derly, and if you love 
him he will soon find 
it out. Press his soft 
breast, and his little 
gentle head against 
yourcheek, Put your 
lips to his beak in all 
trust and confidence, 
and you will soon see 
how he will respond 
to your caresses. He 
has the quiclzest eye 
and ear in the house 
—be sure of that! 
And if you are accus- 
tomed to feed him, 
and to open his cage 
door in the morning 
at breakfast time, the 
moment he hears your 
footstep — and he will 
be first to hear it— 
he will chirp and chirp 
and flutter about the 
cage, hopping here 
and there in great ex- 
citement — now upon 
his swing, now upon 
his rest, and now fly- 
ing at the bars in his 
eagerness to greet 
you, and be at liberty 
in his fine house. We 
had a canary who act- 
ed precisely in this 
manner, and he was 
not afraid he should be hurt. To us it is a beautiful 
sight to see a pet bird at large ina room, and friendly 
with the occupants. And it is quite as much of a 
treat to see Dick eating his choice bits of sponge- 
cake, of egg, or picking “grunsel,” fresh gathered for 
him that, morning from the garden lawn, as it is for 
Dick to eat and be happy. Those who have not tried 
this experiment, but mean to do it, will find ample 
reward in the new life and happiness of the bird and 
the family. Mr. Kidd says he made a journey into 
the North of England one year, and won the name 
of “ bird tamer,” as well as naturalist, by the number 
of friends that he taught how to make their pet birds 
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love them. Weare quite sure that he did a good and 
a very acceptable thing—eniarging and elevating 
many hearts and earning their gratitude. 

Birds are poets’ darlings, and it is as natural for 
them to love birds as to think in music, and utter 
themselves in melody. They have inspired some of 
the most exquisite and musical of their songs — Shel- 
ley’s “Ode to a Skylark,” for example. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that they should be so chary of them 
when they once possess them. We used to visit 
“one of the vermin,” as he profanely denominated 
himself and his sacred brothers of the Holy Guild, 
—at his beautiful residence at Hargate Hill, near 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, during the latter years of his 
brave, manly, and fruitful life. He was proud of his 
house, his garden, his grounds, his fishponds, his 
pony and chaise, his great St. Bernard’s dog, and his 
canary-bird — especially the last —and his pride was 
pardonable because he bought his estate with his 
own hard-earned money. This man was Ebenezer 








Elliott, the “‘Corn Law Rhymer,” as he loved to be 
called —the genuine poet, as the world 
loves to call him—and whose bio- 
grapher and friend this present writ- 
er was. He used to sit in the porch 
of his house, amongst the honey- 
suckles and bees, and read and write 
there at times. He was always dress- 
ed, when at home, in a suit of blue, 
crowning his venerable gray head 
even with a blue cap. His garden 
was “enclosed,” and flowers were as 
weeds in that wilderness of sweets. 
The Yorkshire hills, the monument 
and woods of Wentworth —seat of 
the Lords Fitzwilliam —and a pros- 
pect of open lands, farms and vil- 
lages for a hundred miles and more 
lay stretched before his eyes like a 
panorama, and could be seen also 
from his parlor windows. He hada 
favorite canary, the door of whose 
cage was always open except at 
night, and the pretty bird would fly 
to him in the garden, and enjoy the 
sunshine as it nestled on the old 
man’s shoulder. At meal times it 
flew about the room, or pecked 
crumbs from the table; but it was 
sure to end by settling near the 
poet, and very often it would en- 
sconce itself upon his head among 
the gray hairs. Miss Fanny Elliott 
was a great favorite of Dick’s, and 
used to play, and sing, and talk to 
him. But he loved the poet, and 
when he was carried out and laid in 
Darfield Churchyard, Dick seemed 
to know that the old bard would sing 
no more, and that he should see him 
no more; for he put his little heart 
into mourning, and refused to be 
comforted, nor could he any more be 
induced to warble the old melodies 
which had so enchanted his dead 
friend. It was a touching tribute to 
the memory of the poet, who loved 
all the lesser people of nature, to 
whom we only allow instinct, while 
we arrogate reason to ourselves.— Fanuary Searle. 
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“ THE art of growing old gracefully is given to but 
few,’ says some old writer, and the experience of 
mankind confirms the saying. Asa rule the old are 
disliked, and that they are so is quite as often their 
fault as their misfortune. They claim too much on 
the score of age, which is no more to be respected 


outgrown and lived down the follies of youth. 
“There is no fool like an old fool.” The proverb is 
a biting one, but it bites the young as well as the old; 
for where there are no young fools there can be no 
old ones. If youth could only foresee, and age would 
only remember, there would be no antipathy between 
them, but the largest charity on the part of both. 
The difference between youth and age is well set 











forth in the weighty words of Bacon: “A man that 
is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost 
ho time; but that happeneth rarely. Generally, youth 








is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second ; 
for there is a youth in thoughts, as well as in ages; 
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than youth, and only to be respected when it has 


and yet the invention of young men is more lively 
than that of old, and imaginations stream into their 
minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. Natures 
that have much heat, and great and violent desires 
and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they have 
passed the meridian of their years: as it was with 
Julius Cesar and Septimus Severus, of the latter of 
whom it is said, ‘ Fuventutem egit erroribus, imo furor- 
zbus plenam’ (He passed his youth full of errors, of 
madness even), and yet he was the ablest emperor, al- 
most, of all the list; but reposed natures may do well 





young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams,’ inferreth that young men are admit- 
ted nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer 
revelation ; and certainly, the more a man drinketh of 
the world, the more it intoxicateth; and age doth 
profit rather in the powers of understanding, than in 
the virtues of the will and affections. 
have an over-early ripeness in their years, which 
fadeth betimes; these are, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon turned; such was 
Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books are ex- 


There be some 


in youth, as is seen in Augustus Cesar, Cosmus|ceedingly subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid; a 


Duke of Florence, Gaston de Foix, and others. 
the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an excel- 
lent composition for business. Young men are fitter 


| 


On|second sort is of those that have some natural dis- 
positions, which have better grace in youth than in 
age; such as is a fluent and luxurious speech, which 


to invent than to judge, fitter for execution than for| becomes youth well, but not age; so Tully saith of 
counsel, and fitter for new projects than for settled | Hortensius, ‘ /dem manebat, neque idem decebat;’ (He 
business; for the experience of age, in things that| remained the same, but with she advance of years was 
fall within the compass of it, directeth them — but in| not so becoming). The third is of such as take too 


new things abuseth them. 


The errors of young} high a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more 


men are the ruin of business; but the errors of aged|than tract of years can uphold; as was Scipio Afric- 





WAITING AT THE STILE. 


men amount to but this, that more might have been 
done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
management of actions, embrace more than they can 
hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees; pur- 
sue some few principles which they have chanced 
upon absurdly; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies at 
first; and that, which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them, like an unsteady horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, re- 
pent too soon, and seldom drive business home to 
the full period, but content themselves with a medi- 
ocrity of success. Certainly, it is good to compound 
employments of both; for that will be good for the 
present, because the virtues of either age may cor- 
rect the defects of both; and good for succession, 
that young men may be learners, while men in age 
are actors; and, lastly, good for extreme accidents, 
because authority followeth old men, and favor and 
popularity youth. But, for the moral part, perhaps 
youth will have the preéminence, as age hath for 
the politic. A certain rabbin, upon the text, ‘Your 








anus, of whom Livy saith in effect, 
‘Ultima primis cedebant /’ (The close 
was unequal to the beginning.”’) 

Women grow old with a better 
grace than men, or, what is the same 
thing, as far as others are concerned, 
with a lesser loss of grace than men. 
No woman ever grows old willingly, 
of course: still, women do grow old, 
and often to advantage. Age makes 
them artists, at all events ; for, really, 
the skill with which they conceal 
their age amounts to art, as fine art 
as that which the painter practices in 
laying his colors on canvas. Not 
that women paint—we _ insinuate 
nothing of the sort — but that they 
somehow revive their lost roses and 
lilies. With one it is Dress which 
casts the glamor of youth about her; 
with another it is Style; with a third 
itis Wit. No woman of mind need 
appear old, and very few women of 
mind do, and when they do it is be- 
cause they choose to, and not because 
they must. Some of the most de- 
lightful women in the world are old 
women, whom the world wili persist 
in believing young. There is a bou- 
quet about them, as there is about 
old wine—the precious, priceless 
flavor of perfect womanhood. 

There have been, and are, charm- 
ing old men, but unless our experi- 
ence has been an exceptional one, 
they are far less common _ than 
charming old women. If we com- 
pare old men to wine, it can only be 
to port which has grown crusty. It 
would be more just, in many cases, 
to compare them to vinegar. There 
may be occult reasons for their acid- 
ity; if so, a wiser head than our own 
must puzzle them out. The world, 
the poets teach us, 


‘*Is a world of sweets and sours.” 


We wish they would tell us why so 
many elderly American gentlemen spend their days 
in collecting and bottling up these sours ! 

The most acidulous specimen of humanity we ever 
encountered was an old fossil of the Revolutionary 
period. He lived in what had been, and refused to 
countenance what was. Everything about him was 
antiquated. He wore the old three-cornered hat of 
the last century, the old quieu, the old white neck- 
cloth, the old knee-breeches, and the old high-heeled 
shoe, with its silver buckles. He was a queer old 
Guy to the children of the town in which he lived, 
who certainly had many reasons for not liking him. 
One was his long cane, with which their backs were 
well acquainted ; another was his sharp, ferrety eyes 
and hard cross face. It was pitiable to watch this 
sour old man, surrounded, at a safe distance, by a 
crowd of children, and to listen to the nicknames 
which they showered upon him—“ Old Pickles,” 
“Granddaddy Grim,” and the like. Still more pitiable 
was the rage into which they threw him, and which, 
we are persuaded, hastened hisend. We can see this 
now, but we could not then, for we were young, and 
he was old; and when did May ever understand De- 
cember, or December May? 
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LITERATURE. 

THIRTY years ago, this very year, Dr. Rufus W. Griswold pub- 
lished the first instalment of a series of volumes that was to em- 
brace the entire range of American Literature. He began with 
‘The Poets and Poetry of America,"’ and so much to the satisfac 
tion of the public that his volume passed through what, for the 
time, must be considered many editions— the latest which he lived 
to edit, and which was published in 1855, being the sixteenth. 
Omitting some thirty or forty worthies of the Pre-Revolutionary 
period, it contained the names of one hundred and forty-six gen- 
tlemen, to whom their countrymen were indebted for a little good 
and a great deal of bad verse; and, in most cases, copious speci- 
mens of this verse, besides considerable information, more or less 
accurate, in regard to its writers. 

Dr. Griswold’s book satisfied the public, as we have observed, 
but it satisfied nobody else. ‘The critics were dissatisfied with it, 
because it was nof critical. The poets were dissatisfied with it be- 
cause it was critical, A thought himself underpraised, and B 
overpraised, while B entertained the same opinion in regard to A 
and himself: and so with all the rest. Poor Dr. Griswold had 
a hornet's nest about his ears, and if he was not stung by its little, 
buzzing lancers, he must have been impervious to insults and 
assaults. Everybody said the book was too large— everybody who 
was in, that is— those who were not in said it was too small. To 
be put in was a great feather in a young poet's cap; to be left out 
was a funeral plume! One distressed songster—the Bard of Some- 
thing—went grieving ail his days because the obdurate compiler 
would not open the Portals of Parnassus for him. (Or was it the 
House of Helicon that he wanted opened ?) 

Seventeen years have passed since the publication of the last 
edition of ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry of America,’ and, of course, 
some who figured in it have passed from among us. Others, of 
course, have come among us, who should figure in it—if it is to 
continue a live book, and not a dead name. So at least thinks Mr. 
James Miller, of this city, who is about to issue a new edition, with 
additions that bring it down to the present day. These have been 
made by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who has our commiseration in ad- 
vance. What particular offences will be charged against him, we 
are at a loss to know, but probably the grievous offence of omis- 
sion. He has selected only twenty-three new poets as the growth 
of the last seventeen years, when we all know that we have grown 
at least twice that number every year! This is his first offence. 
His second consists in not saying anything about anybody, and 
this, we imagine, will be considered the worst of all. He should 
have been made to pay his betters the homage which is their due. 
True: but the necessity of praising implies the necessity of blam- 
ing, and he must be arash man who would willingly assume that 
responsibility in the present transitional period of American verse. 
Perhaps Mr. Stoddard has no fancy for martyrdom. 

Of the twenty-three poets whom he has included in the new 
edition of Dr. Griswold's work, five were born in the same year, 
1819, viz., Robert Lowell, W. W. Story, Walt Whitman, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, and Herman Melville. J. T. Trowbridge was born in 
1827, and Paul Hayne in 1831. E. C. Stedman was born in 1833, 
and the late George Arnold in 1834. Theodore Tilton, John A. 
Dorgan, J. J. Piatt, and William Winter were born in 1835, a 
poetical year. T. B. Aldrich was born in 1836; and Bret Harte 
and W. D. Howells in 1837. John Hay was born in 1839. R. K. 
Weeks in 1840; and S. W. Duffield and E. R. Sill in 1843. When 
H. H. Brownell, Henry Timrod, and Forceythe Willson were born 
is not stated. 

From Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, Mr Stoddard has selected 
a perfect poem, which will be new to most of our readers, as the 
volume in which it appears (‘‘ Graffiti d' /talia,’’ 1868), has not been 
republished in this country. Here it is: 


PRAXITELES AND PHRYNE. 


[Dedicated to R. B.] 


A thousand silent years ago, 
The twilight faint and pale 
Was drawing o’er the sunset glow 
Its soft and shadowy veil ; 


When from his work the Sculptor stayed 
His hand, and, turned to one 

Who stood beside him, halfin shade, 
Said, with a sigh, ‘‘'’Tis done. 


‘* Thus much is saved from chance and change, 
That waits for me and thee; 

Thus much— how little! from the range 
Of Death and Destiny. © 


‘* Phryne, thy human lips shall pale, 
Thy rounded limbs decay — 

Nor love nor prayers can aught avail 
To bid thy beauty stay ; 


‘‘ But there thy smile for centuries 
On marble lips shall live— 

For Art can grant what love denies, 
And fix the fugitive. 


‘*Sad thought! nor age nor death shall fade 
The youth of this cold bust ; 

When this quick brain and hand that made, 
And thou and I are dust! 


‘* When all our hopes and fears are dead, 
And both our hearts are cold, 

And love is like a tune that's played, 
And Life a tale that's told, 


‘* This senseless stone, so coldly fair, 
That love nor life can warm 

The same enchanting look shall wear, 
The same enchanting form. 


‘* Its peace no sorrow shall destroy ; 
Its beauty age shall spare 

The bitterness of vanished joy, 
The wearing waste of care. 


‘* And there upon that silent face 
Shall unborn ages see 

Perennial youth, perennial grace, 
And sealed serenity. 








‘« And strangers, when we sleep in peace, 
Shall say, not quite unmoved, 

So smiled upon Praxiteles 
The Phryne whom he loved.” 


What George Arnold would have been, if he had lived, can 
hardly be conjectured from the little that he wrote on the spur of 
the moment; but there was good stuff in the man who could write 
this: 


BEER. 


Here, 
With my beer 
I sit, 
While golden moments flit: 
las! 
They pass 
Unheeded by: 
And, as they fly, 


Bein g dry, 
Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer. 


O, finer far 
Than fame, or riches, are 

The graceful smoke-wreaths of this free cigar! 
Wh 


Should I 

Weep, wail, or sigh? 

What if luck has passed me by ? 
What if my hopes are dead — 
ay foment fled ? 

ave I not still 

My fill 
Of right good cheer — 
Cigars and beer? 


Go, whining youth, 

Forsooth ! 
Go, weep and wail, 
“— and grow pale, 

eave melancholy rhymes 

On the old times, 
Whose joys like shadowy ghosts appear — 
But leave to me my beer ! 

Gold is dross— 

Love is loss— 
So, if I gulp my sorrows down, 
Or see them drown, 
In foamy draughts of old nut-brown, 
Then do I wear the crown, 

Without the cross! 


There is something very pathetic, to our mind, in these little 
verses by John A. Dorgan. We pity the man who can smile at the 
mistaken confidence of this poor young poet, who died at the age 
of thirty-two: 


FATE, 


These withered hands are weak, 
But they shall do my bidding, though so frail ; 
These lips are thin and white, but shall not fail 
The appointed words to speak. 


Thy sneer I can forgive, 
Because I know the strength of destiny ; 
Until my task is done I cannot die, 

And then I would not live. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


‘ 
My wasted cheeks are wet 
: ith tears of vain regret 
For all I should remember not, 
And all I would forget. 


Oh, how shall these avenge us, 
With look, or work, or kiss, 

For all the bliss that might have been, 
And all the pain that is. 


REMORSE. 


I die. I know that men will haunt my grave— 
Great men to weep a kindred spirit fled— 

Whose souls in hours of mirthfulness and gloom 
Upon my verses fed ; 


I know the critics shall be kind at last, 

I know the world shall deem that not in vain 
I lived; but I—alas, oh barren past! 

Would I could live again. 


If the South has produced any better singer than Henry Timrod 
we have not heard of him. He was a man of genius, and a 
pensive and finished poet, who should not sleep among the un- 
known dead whom he celebrates : 


THE UNKNOWN DEAD, 
The rain is plashing on my sill, 

But all the winds of Heaven are still; 
And so, it falls with that dull sound 
Which thrills us in the churchyard ground, 
When the first spadeful drops like lead 
Upon the coffin of the dead. 

Beyond my streaming window-pane, 

I cannot see the neighboring vane, 

Yet from its old familiar tower 

The bell comes, muffled, through the shower. 
What strange and unsuspected link 

Of feeling touched has made me think — 
While with a vacant soul and eye 

I watch that gray and stony sky — 

Of nameless graves on battle-plains, 
Washed by a single winter's rains, 
Where, some beneath Virginian hills, 
And some by green Atlantic rills, 

Some by the waters of the West, 

A myriad unknown heroes rest? 

Ah! not the chiefs, who, dying, see 
Their flags in front of victory, 

Or, at their life-blood’s noblest cost 

Pay for a battle nobly lost, 

Claim from their monumental beds 
The bitterest tears a nation sheds. 
Beneath yon lonely mound—the spot, 
By all save some fond few, forgot — 

Lie the true martyrs of the fight, 

Which strikes for freedom and for right. 
Of them, their patriot zeal and pride, 
The lofty faith that with them died, 

No grateful page shall further tell 
Than that so many bravely fell ; 


And we can only dimly guess 

What worlds of all this world’s distress, 
What utter woe, despair, and dearth, 
Their fate has pee to many a hearth. 
Just such a sky as this should wee 
Above them, always, where they sleep; 
Yet, haply, at this very hour, 

Their graves are like a lover's bower; 
And Nature's self, with eyes unwet, 
Oblivious of the crimson debt 

To which she owes her April grace, 
Laughs gayly o’er their burial-place. 


Among late American poets of whom Mr. Stoddard has given 
specimens, none is more certainly a born poet than Mr. R. K. 
Weeks. He has a refined and beautiful genius, and he under 
stands that poetry may be an art as well as a passion. 
of his verse is excellent. 
poems are! 


The finish 
How charming, for instance, these little 


AD FINEM. 


I would not have believed it then, 
If any one had told me so— 

Ere you shall see his face again 
A year and more shall go. 


And let them come again to-day 
To pity me and prophesy, 

And I will face them all, and say 
To all of them, You lie! 


False —— all, you lie, you lie! 
I will believe no word but his ; 
Will say December is July. 
That Autumn April is. 


Rather than say he has forgot, 

Or will not come who bade me wait, 
Who wait him and accuse him not 

Of being very late. 


He said that he would come in Spring, 
And I believed — believe him now, 

Though all the birds have ceased to sing 
And bare is every bough ; 


For Spring is not till he appear, 
Winter is not when he is nigh — 
The only Lord of all my year, 
For whom I live—and die! 


A PAUSE. 


To have the imploring hands of her 
Clasped on his shoulder, and his cheek 
Brushed over slowly by the stir 
Of thrilling hair, and not to speak ; 


To see within the unlifted eyes 
More than the fallen fringes prove 
Enough to hide, to see the rise 
Oftear-drops in them, and not move; 


Would this be strange? And yet at last, 
What weary man may not do this, 
Seeing when the long pursuit is past, 
To only cease how sweet it is ? 


To only cease and be as one 
Who, when the fever leaves him, lies 
Careless of what is come or gone, 
Which yet he cannot realize ; 


For all his little thought is spent 

In wondering what it was that gave 
To be so quiet and content, 

While yet he is not in the grave. 


It is refreshing to meet so natural a singer as Mr. S. W. Duffield. 
He has a vein of poetry in him that he should work deeper than he 
has yet done. We copy one of his lyrics: 


TWO OF A TRADE. 


The dragon-fly and I together 

Sail up the stream in the summer weather ; 
He at the stern, all green and gold. 
And I at the oars, our course to hold. 


Above the floor of the level river 

The bent blades dip and spring and quiver ; 
And the dragon-fly is here and there, 
Along the water and in the air. 


And thus we go as the sunshine mellows, 
A pair of Nature’s merriest fellows ; 
‘or the Spanish cedar is light and true, 
And instead of one, it has carried two. 


And thus we sail without care or sorrow, 
With trust for to-day and hope for to-morrow ; 
He at the stern, all green and gold, 
And I at the oars, our course to hold. 


The conclusion which Mr. Stoddard's additions to Dr. Griswold's 
work forces upon us is, that the present outlook of American 
poetry is not cheering. It is true that there are men of genius 
among the younger poets, but, so far as we can judge from what 
they have done hitherto, they are more likely to occupy than to fill 
the places of their elders, when these shall become vacant. They 
show at most the possession of the lyrical faculty: creative power 
has not been granted to them. They write pretty and graceful 
verses: they do not write noble and thoughtful poems. Thought, 
in a large sense, has never been a characteristic of American 
Poetry, and our most thoughtful poets, Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Emerson, are limited in their range. The theme of both is Nature. 
Mr. Bryant is the poet of nature, in its relation to man: Mr. 
Emerson is the poet of nature, in its relation to the intellect. One 
paints what he sees, none so admirably; the other grasps what }5. 
none so profoundly. They are our best, if not our only, reflective 
poets. The younger men are best when they attempt least. They 
are often happy in their love poetry; they are good at description ; 
and their taste is generally correct. What they lack most is org- 
inality. 
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